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The outstanding Lieder singer of today 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
with GERALD MOORE at the piano 


has made a new Long Play record 


TER’S VOICE” 


33} R.P.M. RECORDS 
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Imhof’s High Fidelity offers the best of both worlds: an extensive and comprehensive 
range of instruments together with Imhof designed cabinets for any type of assembly. 


hearing is believing 
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Come along to Imhof’s and hear Hi-Fi by PYE. Select from a wide range of 
instruments. Listen: compare performance: compare price: judge for 
yourself—it’s the only way! All PYE Hi-Fi instruments are in stock and on 
daily demonstration at Imhof’s. 


Consider, for instance 


the PYE PF9I Amplifier 


—an outstanding instrument. It offers a fine basis for an excellent Hi-Fi arrange- 
ment because, we believe, it has a wider range and a better transient response 
than any other amplifier currently available. 


SPECIFICATION: 
Power output: 12 watts, 15 watts peak. 
Output transformer tappings : 3.75, 6.6, 15 and 60 ohms impedance. 
Noise and hum: —90 db on [5 watts. 
Harmonic distortion at 1,000 c/s: less than 0.1% at 12 watts. 
Damping factor : infinity. 
Frequency response : substantially flat from 2 c/s to 160 kc/s. 
Sensitivity : 0.4 volts for 12 watts output ; with PF9la pre-amplifier, 15 m/volts for 12 watts output. 
PRICE : PYE PF9! Amplifier, 28 gns. 
PYE PF9la Pre-Amplifier, 12 gns. 
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Mode! HF12/P Imhof Trolleygram Model HF12/SC 
PYE HI-Fi AMPLIFIER and RECORD PLAYING UNIT (Model HFI2/P) 
These two units, combined in the beautiful walnut cabinet illustrated above, are truly fine instruments. Separate bass and 
treble controls, record character selector and filter ensure really ‘* faithful '’ reproduction of sound and tone. 
. PRICE : 130 Von 
M H oO F AY IMHOF TROLLEYGRAM ; aa 
The Trolleygram (selected by the Council of Industrial Design for display at the forthcoming Halsingborg Exhibition) has 
been designed with an eye to both appearance and function and blends easily with any interior settirg. 
PRICE: Cabinet only, 25 gns. 
PYE HI-FI “Cantata? LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM (Model HFI2/SC) ” . 
The PYE Hi-Fi ‘‘ Cantata ’’ Loudspeaker Assembly, specially designed by PYE to match the PYE Amplifier, has a 12 
acoustically mounted speaker in a heavily braced and lagged cabinet giving an extremely smooth bass response. 
PRICE: 35 gns. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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@ TO SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST BREAKAGES 

@ KNOW WHICH 
RECORD IS WHERE 

@ AND TO CARRY GRAMOPHONE 
WHERE YOU WILL RECORD 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND NAME AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST RETAILER. 
HENRY ELWIN LT @ MAKERS OF TOP QUALITY RECORD CASES 
(INCLUDING LONG PLAYING), ALBUMS, 


NOTTINGHAM DEPT. M.I. CABINETS AND COVERS. 


15 minutes a day — 


THE EASY ASSiMal. way 


Sit down with the Assimil course in or preferably a combination of Books 
the quiet of your own room, give and Records, give you a thoroughly 
the language 15 minutes a day — about practical and satisfying means of home 
the time it takes to smoke a cigarette — study. Assimil has been for over a 
in three. months you will have a good quarter of a century recognised on 
practical knowledge of your selected the Continent as the easiest and 
language. Assimil is a vital method most modern method of learning 
that teaches you languages as they are ‘anguages. It is a great success. Try it, 
_ spoken, without the drudgery of and you will become an enthusiast. 
learning by heart. Assimil books alone 2 








[ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A314, 10 Pembridge | 
Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 5131. 
Please send, without obligation, your Free Brochure on 

ASSiMiL LANGUAGE COURSES 
in French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian, English 
| am interested in [] Records [] Books 


ASSiMiL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES IN 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
GERMAN,RUSSIAN,ENGLISH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Courses are also available for those whose 
| 
| 
| 





native tongue is not English. 











Easy terms available for all the courses 
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The SWISS 
have a wotd fot tt... 


KATHODENGEGENKOPPLUNGSWICKLUNGEN 


—a singularly factual one describing the design 
of the output circuit of the QUAD II Amplifier. 


This circuit, nowadays sometimes called the “ Ultra-Linear” 
arrangement, is no untried novelty, having proved its worth in Acoustical Amplifiers for over ten years. 


We do not propose to enter here into long technical descriptions : the compact size and high 
efficiency of the QUAD II Amplifier speak for themselves of the effectiveness of the arrangement. 


And, who, building a high fidelity radio- 
gram, does not appreciate compactness and 





neatness of design in the components to be used ? 
It is so easy to finish up with a “ monster” ! 


Have you also considered the many 
other outstanding features of this model ? 
RECORD EQUALISATION—The correct play- 
back curve at the touch of a button. 
PICK-UP MATCHING—a versatile system adapt- 
able to any pick-up. 
INDEPENDENT MICROPHONE, TAPE AND 7 
RADIO INPUTS. me THE QUAD II 





SUPPLY SOCKETS for two tadio units. Pi ae 


THE ACOUSTICAL FILTER SYSTEM 
independent of bass and treble balance controls. 


a coustical 


AMPLIFIER | 
For the closest approach to the original sound 
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By D. W. ALDOUS, M.Inst.E.M.B.K.S. 





A FIRST CLASS AMPLIFIER AND LOUDSPEAKER 





Pamphonic 


for sound—NATURALLY! 








W V4 
Capable of 25 watts continuous output this 
amplifier will reproduce music with all the 
instruments of the orchestra in natural 

balance and perspective. 
AMPLIFIER 
SPECIFICATION 
* Sensitivity: 0.35 volts for 15 % Output: Multiratio 3.75, 6.6, 15 








watts _and 60 ohms 
% Frequency Response: I c/s to * Distortion : Negligible (less than 
over 100,000 c/s 05% 15 w) 


%* Noise : —90 dB 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 1002A 


Controls—Volume, Bass, Treble, Treble Filter Selector (for all recordings). 


COMPLETE 40 gns. 


* Damping : Infinity 





THE FAMOUS 





Sunior 
VICTOR 


As its name implies, this loud- 
speaker is a junior model of the 
VICTOR. 
It has the same _ well-known 
qualities and controls. 
Weighing 75. Ib. it is only 38” 
high, 224” wide, 13” deep, yet has 
a Power Capacity of 12 watts. 
Finish in Mahogany or Walnut 
veneer with old gold metal grille 
35 gns. 





VICTOR 


LOUDSPEAKER 
A very highly successful high-fidelity 


loudspeaker. Perfect clarity at all 
levels, a room-matching switch is 
incorporated to enable tonal balance 
to be adjusted to suit individual likes 
in music response. Power capacity 
15 watts. 15” dia. permanent magnet 
Bass unit. 443” high, 243” wide, 
183” deep, weighing 132 Ib. 

Finish’ in African Mahogany or 
Walnut Veneer with old gold metal 
grille. 55 gns. 
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Ask your Pamphonic dealer for a demonstration and hear ‘ Absolute Fidelity ’ ! 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD 


17 Stratton Street 


London : W.1 Phone: GROsvenor 1926 
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You'll find 


W. H. BARNES 
425 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAY 4233 
172 Kensington High St., W.8. WES @791 
Croydon : 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 
Hammersmith : 37 King Street. RiVerside 1417 
Elephant & Castle : 64 London Road. WATerloo 5477 
Stratford : 338 High Street. MARyland 2275 
Ilford : 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 
East Ham : 64 High Street North. GRAngewood 0310 
Deptford : 499 New Cross Road. TiDeway 3767 
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LTD. 
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Order personally or by post 


Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality 





Evolution 
WHARFEDALE WI0/CSB 


First introduced in 1938, this 10 in. speaker has been 
improved in stages and now embodies the following details 
of good design : 

Flux density 14,000 lines. Total flux 74,000 lines. 

Rigid, open, die-cast chassis. 

Cone with bakelised apex and special radial corrugations. 

Centring device in bakelised fabric. 

Aluminium dome. 

Cloth suspension, which involves hand-assembly by 

experts who have attained a world-wide reputation. 


10" LOUDSPEAKER 


Bass resonance now 45 c/s. 


Any speaker maker could produce a loudspeaker including 
some or all of these specifications. Only WHARFEDALE 
can produce one which sounds like the W10/CSB. 


After the Super 12/CS/AL—which costs £17 10s. 0d.— 
the W10/CSB is the best single speaker in the Wharfedale 
range. At £9 5s. Od. plus £3 1s. 6d. P.T. the performance 
is outstandingly good ; some idea of the frequency range 
is given by the response curve. 
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CYCLES PER SECOND 
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32-page catalogue free on request 


| Wharfedale Wireless Works Limited 


BRADFORD ROAD - IDLE - 


BRADFORD - YORKS 


Telephone : Idle 1235/6 Grams: Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford 
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GEE June Releases 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, Felix 
Preludes and Fugues in C minor, G major, D 
minor ; Opus 37. 
Organ Sonatas: F minor, C minor, A major, 
B flat major, D major, D minor ; Opus 65. 
ARNOLD RICHARDSON, organ. 

2-12 inch records RG 30 and 31 
Recorded on the Royal Festival Hall organ in 

co-operation with the L.C.C. 


DELIUS, Frederick 
Sonata for ’Cello and Pianoforte 
Caprice and Elegy Serenade from Hassan 
ANTHONY PINI, ’cello. 
WILFRID PARRY, pianoforte. 


Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte (No. 2) 
MAX ROSTAL, violin. 
COLIN HORSLEY, pianoforte. 
1-12 inch record RG 47 


WALTON, Sir William 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte 
MAX ROSTAL, violin. 
COLIN HORSLEY, pianoforte. 
Quartet for Pianoforte and Strings 


THE ROBERT MASTERS PIANOFORTE 
QUARTET 


1-12 inch record RG 48 


HOPKINS, Antony 

Three’s Company, an improbable opera by Antony 

Hopkins, libretto by MICHAEL FLANDERS. 

Performed by The INTIMATE OPERA 
COMPANY 


Elizabeth Boyd, soprano. Stephen Manton, tenor. 
Eric Shilling, bass. | Antony Hopkins, pianoforte. 
2-12 inch records RG 51 and 52 


DON’T FORGET YOUR MUSIC! 


DENNIS NOBLE. and WILFRID PARRY 
entertain with: Until; So we'll go no more 
a’roving ; Holy City ; My Old Shako ; Nirvana ; 
I hear you calling me ; Off to Philadelphia ; I'll 
sing thee songs of Araby ; Glorious Devon ; The 
Old Brigade ; The Company Sergeant Major ; 
Because ; Father O’Flynn. 

1-12 inch record RG 53 


aie. 
aA 


ARGO Record Company Ltd. 
29 George Street, London, W.|I. 
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SEE y- STORER RTOS 





RECORD HOUSING UNITS 


HOLD 1QQ RECORDS 









cost 59/6 EACH (No Tax) 
PLINTH 7/6 EXTRA 


We have a_ range 
holding from 100 to 
500 records. Write 
for illustrations and 
address of your local 
stockist. 


RECORD HOUSING 





BROOK RD., LONDON N.22. Bowes PK. 2446 
on APBNRRT 














Hear the NEW 


R.D. Junior Amplifier 








AND CONTROL UNIT 
at 








H-C- HARRIDGE 


8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus 
LONDON, w.! 








£26 OF SX PAYMENO £4 10s. 


also the NEW 
CORNER REFLECTOR CABINET 


£7 10s. (details by request) 





OPEN DAILY I! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
7 P.M. ON FRIDAY 5 P.M. SATURDAY ° 
CLOSED ALL DAY THURSDAY 
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E.A.R. HIGH FIDELITY CONCERT REPRODUCER 


This superb High Fidelity instrument has been designed by E.A.R. 
for the complete enjoy of ded music. It realises to a 
startling degree of fidelity the possibilities of modern recording. 
The wide flexibility of control and ample reserve of power make it 
possible to reproduce in full every note of the original recording. 


i AUTO-CHANGE MODEL 48 gns, 





PNR 


Even if you are not a technical expert read through the 
specification below. It is your guarantee of a new musical 
experience. 


‘ BRIEF SPECIFICATION : 


AMPLIFIER 
Four-stage 5-valve push-pull giving over 8 watts output. 


CONTROLS 
Volume ; Bass Boost up to 15 db ; Treble Boost up to 12 db. 


PICKUP 
Collaro Studio Type ‘‘ P.” 


RECORD CHANGER 
Collaro RC45 (Mixer) (Transcription: 2010) 


CABINET 
Beautifully styled acoustically treated cabinet in walnut finish. 


SPEAKER 
10-in. unit with 12,000 line magnet. 


Transcription Model with Collaro 2010 unit 55 Gns. 
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Time and 


Time again... 


. . . the spontaneous reaction of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE On hearing their new E.A.R. Gramo- 
phones is to write and tell us how delighted they 
are with the superb performance and exceptional 
value. 


There is a model specially made to fit your needs 
and your pocket.* Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration. 









E.A.R. HIGH FIDELITY A750 


Acknowledged by experts to be of unequalled 
range and giving real High Fidelity performance, 
the A750 is a 3-speed, 3-control automatic 
reproducer. Collaro precision-built changer ; 
Studio ‘“‘P” head; Bass and Treble Boost ; 
10 in. by 6 in. high flux speaker. Plays 12 in., 
10 in. or 7 in. records mixed. 
Amplifier of advanced design. 
Strong wooden frame case 
covered in two-tone lizard or 
Rexine. Size 8 in. by 15 in. 
by 16% in. 


30 gns. 


P750 (Non-Auto) 26 Gns. 


* Only two examples from the wide range of E.A.R. 
Record Reproducers are shown here. Write for 
Sf ‘1 details of all our models and E.A.R. High 
Fidelity Amplifiers. 





ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. J} 

17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS ° MORTLAKE : S.W.14 

Telephone : PROspect 4466 (5 lines) ; Telegrams : Microgram, Put, London [ AR 
Factory : 274 Worton Road ° Isleworth - Middlesex 


All prices include tax where applicable. 
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STAVE-SEALED is Not just A SLOGAN 


IT IS ALSO A FACT! 


WE GIVE OUR WORD THAT OUR NEW L.P’s ARE :— 
(a) UNPLAYED, UNTOUCHED 


(b) EXAMINED BY TWO INSPECTORS FOR PERFECTION 
AND IF PASSED 100% 


(c) STAVESEALED AND DATED 


* also—we have hundreds of slightly-used L.P’s for sale (send 
S.A.E. for monthly lists). 


He ANd—we purchase for the HIGHEST PRICES your slightly- 
used L.P’s (send discs or write for quotation). 


HENRY STAVE & COMPANY * finally—we supply our incomparable new L.P’s 


(The Connoisseurs’ Postal Service) 





70 HAMPDEN WAY LONDON in exchange with your slightly-used L.P’s 
b J 
N.14 WE ALSO CARRY ONE OF THE WORLD’S (GENEROUS ALLOWANCES). 
F LARGEST STOCKS OF RARE AND 
(ENTERPRISE 3668) DELETED 78RPM VOCAL DISCS 














OUR CELLOPHANE 12” 10” 
OUTER BAGS = 3/6 3/3 doz. 


OUR POLYTHENE 1” ww 7 
L.P. BAGS 4/3 3/3 2/3 doz. 


OUR RICE-PAPER 12” 10” 
L.P. BAGS 2/- 119 doz. 

















Why I bought a @EXRIED 


People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, music and 
other pleasures of the mind—drama, discussion, verse—are as 
necessary as food. 


In my case I found a need to “ capture and keep” the 
memory of things that delighted my ear—to record 
the peerless performance or the subtle interchange 
between accomplished speakers. 


For this, my Grundig Tape 
Recorder is perfect. It has a 
“@ wide range, high fidelity repro- 
duction and simple controls, 
combined with looks that 
match its performance. 









! 
' GRUNDIG } THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD ; Model TK 12.70 gne. 


See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for full details. 


I 
GRUN DIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. G, 39-41 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.I I 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co, Ltd.) t 


Plus microphone from 6} gns. 
Attractive H,P, terms available. 


G/R105 
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Spells Protection for 
Factory Fresh Records 


Exclusive New Feature of 
Q.M. Record Mail Service 


Always seeking new ways to improve our service we now 
have pleasure in introducing the feature of supplying all 
microgroove records, at no extra cost, with the added 
protection afforded by the GARDISK polythene cover. 
A big advance on the usual paper inner sleeve envelope, 
GARDISKS keep records fully protected from dust and 
damp, from abrasion in handling, and are free from static. 
Quality Mart Record Mail Service has grown to a 
substantial part of our world-wide mail despatches. 
As with every successful record business it embraces the 
repertoire of every maker from jazz to the classics. 
We guarantee all records unused, factory fresh, were 
the first firm to-advertise this in fact! Having no 
over-the-counter sales you are assured that records 
are not played by other customers. 
> Our packing to ensure safe transit is well devised, 
expensive, but costs you nothing extra. ALL LPs and 
45s POST FREE. Packing and postage for 78s—2/6d. 
> Prompt despatch of any record in current supply. 
Records are carefully inspected before packing and 
freed from dust. 
Our handy monthly list enclosed with all parcels 
includes every newly-issued disc and tape record. 
Use the Q.M. Record Mail Service, be sure of 
factory-fresh records that reach you GARDISK 
shielded to give them lasting protection and longer 
life. 
Send your trial order or stamp for full details now. 
EXPORT ORDERS Tax Free. Handled by Q.M. without 
agent’s charges or delay. Inclusive cost only four-fifths 
of home prices. Personal Export Tax Free on records and 
equipment to Overseas Visitors. 














‘* THE KISS “ Smetana’s Opera, complete recording, a 
sparkling performance by a cast outstanding in its uniform excellence. 
Little known abroad this Opera is a favourite in its native land. 
Excellent recording enhances the attraction of this limited issue to 
connoisseurs of fine singing. 3 12” LPs, £5.9.5d. 

Full details on request 


s*, . . full of the loveliest melodies . . . first rate . . . most 
enjoyable . . . highly recommended.” Editor, OPERA. 


W. 66 99 Recommended by Mr. P. 
NE ‘nate The Dust Bug. Wilson, this device has a 
nylon brush on a light plastic arm which ‘‘ removes particles of dust from the groove 
just before they reach the stylus.... 1! would like to pass on the news to readers at 
once that it does do just what it sets out to do.”” We find this ingenious device in 
deserved great demand. 25/- post free. 
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COoLLARO ux. 


THE NEWEST MODELS of these units improve on the earlier 
excellent performance of which the Technical Editor of 
THE GRAMOPHONE wrote 


“ | .. this splendid example of 
motor design... at a 
remarkably cheap price .. . 
will be my standard unit for 


the future.” 
201 0 3-speed motor turntable unit 
together with high fidelity 
** Studio ’’ pickup on Transcription arm, 
mounted on metal unit plate 154 x 12} in. 
Advanced design, fine finish, robust 
construction. Non-magnetic 8} Ib. 12 in. 
turntable, no detectable wow or rumble. 

£18.5.3d. 
with ‘P’ head 

PX head 6/8d. extra. 








NEW! 2010 Su ee vs 

: ‘ sedes 
Without Pickup }, 5.) 2000 
This is identical with the standard 
2010 with same large unit plate 
but permits choice of any pickup. 
Plate drilled without charge for 
any pickup bought with this unit. 
£14.4.2d. 





LATEST HIGH FIDELITY PICKUPS 


COLLARO “Studio” turnover. 
Type ‘O” suitable for standard radio 
or radiogram, 500Kohm load. 


T: ‘a? fidelity amplifiers, 
136Kohm Th 


Type ‘PX’ (Transcription) similar to 
*‘P’ but requires S00Kohm load. 
Compensates exactly for current LP 
characteristic, extended treble range. 


Above cartridges in 1lin. Transcription 
arm (as fitted to 2010). 


*O’ or ‘P’ £4.15.9d. ‘PX’ £5.2.5d. 


NEW B.J. C12 high fidelity crystal 
heads each 42/11d., fit B.J. arm, 59/11d. 


DECCA XMS and ‘H’” heads £2.15.0d. 
each, fit B.J. arm. 


ACOS GP20 Hi-G (HGP39-1 head and 
arm) 68/8d. HGP39-1 head, 78 or LP, 
42/3d. Adaptor for B.J. arm 13/4d. 


LEAK New Moving Coil ‘‘ The World’s 
Best Pickup,” LP or 78 heads with 
Diamond £7.15.3d. each, arm £3.14.3d. 
Transformer 35/-. 





DUAL LOUDSPEAKERS 


Dual speaker combinations find increasing favour for the 
better clarity of reproduction and extended range they afford. 


BASS UNITS 


GOODMANS Audiom 
60 12 in. special model | w.B. 
£8.12.6. 

VITAVOX K12/10 12in. 
special model £9.10.0. age. T/I2 
W.B. STENTORIAN 
12 in. 1214 type £9.15.6 ; 
18 in, £27.10.0. 


We shall be happy 


T/10, 4 gns. 





Horn loaded units. 
We especially recommend 
these as providing smooth 
non-directional treble cover- 
is the pre- 
eminent unit that need fear 
no comparison, 12 gns. 
W.B. CX3000 
crossover unit 30/-, 


to recommend suitable 
combinations and appropriate crossovers to 
applicants giving details of existing equipment. 
We recommend as especial value the W.B. dual 


TREBLE UNITS 


GOODMANS 
101 8 in. €6.12.1. 


Axiom 





systems which complete with Bass Reflex 
cabinet enclosure illustrated cost from £20. 





“THE GRAMOPHONE” 
AMPLIFIER 


A 9 watt Amplifier that rivals 
models at twice the price. 


Simple design gives low cost, 
high reliability. 17 gns., ready 
for use with Pre-amplifier 5 gns. 
for magnetic or “Studio” ‘P’ 
pickup, or Control Unit 37/6d. 
for other crystal pickups. 


‘6 Make it yourself ” if you prefer, 
full details, 1/6d. post free. 





COLLARO AC3/554 


An outstanding popular price 3-speed 
unit, complete with ‘* Studio” ‘O” or 
‘P’ pickup. We rank its performance 
7 Po any competing model, 


W.B. Stentorian Speakers 
Available in all sizes from 5 to 18in, 
The cambric cone gives the renowned 

rformance of these excellent units, 

F1012 illustrated with 
universal speech coil 
on performance much 

igher its cost {ge 
suggests, 77/6d. At its 
best in the special W.B. 
cabinetillustrated above, 
Walnut veneer Bass 
Reflex home assembled 











in + hour, 10 gns., carr. 





RECORD ,, : 

your collection of records badly stored, unhandy 
STORAGE of access, deteriorating through neglect of proper 
storage ? Send for details and illustrations of the practical and 


_ attractive RECORD HOUSING and W.B. cabinets, the WINEL 


albums and portable cases. 
H.P. Terms Available on All Equipment 








Ouality 


Mart 


Mail Orders and Enquiries to 
Dept. G6, 8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 


Demonstrations by appointment. 


GULliver 1131 
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Jean Carson 


“Starlit debut” 


My Crazy Little Mixed up Heart 
I don’t know whether to laugh or to cry over ‘you 
(both from the film “As iong as ihey’re happy’) 
Unchained Melody (filmi “Unciiained’’) * 
Evermore = 
7EG8106 
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SEMPRINI 

plays for you in his 
inimitable way 

“in Latin Mood” 
Dance of Granada 
Parakeet 

Come back to Sorrento 
Santa Lucia 

7EG8107 


DAVID ROSE 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“Strings of Fantasy” 
One Love 

Humoresque (Dvorak) 

The Continental 

(film “The Gay Divorcee’’) 
Lullaby of Broadway 

( film “Gold Diggers of 1935°’) 
7EG81I10 


eee 3 NEW JAZZ E.P’s 
GENE KRUPA’S 

ALL STAR SWING BAND 
Swing is Here 

Mutiny in the Parlour 

I’m Gonna Clap my Hands 

I Hope Gabriel likes my Music 
7EGS8II1 


“VENUTI AND LANG” 
NAPOLEON’s Emperors: You Can’t 
Cheat a Cheater 

Jor VenuTi & His ORCHESTRA: 
Getting Hot 

Joe VeNuT! (Violin); Eppre LANG 
(Guitar); FRANK SIGNORELLI 
(Piano); Doing Things - Wild Cat 
7EG8109 


RED NORVO 

AND HIS SEXTET 

“Red’s Rose Room” 

Rose Room; Roses of Picardy; 
Blue Rose; Rose of the Rio Grande 
7EG8108 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


MORE Music 7’ 45 r.p.m. EXTENDED 
ASE LTA §6PLAY RECORDS 


xt 








ee ee 
7ER Series 

12/- (plus 3/ild. tax) 
; Pad 7EB Series 
S— 8/- (plus 2/74d. tax) 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 7EP Series 
8/6d. (plus 2/94d. tax) 
THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., (RECORD DIVISION) TEG Series 
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. THE RADIO CRITIC . 


WITH this number we enter upon our 
thirty-third year with a circulation of 
65,000 rising steadily. In the month of 
June, 1923, we printed 3,000. We had built 
our circulation up to about 15,000 before 
the war, but by 1941 that was down to 
5,000. To-day our circulation in the 
United States alone is over 8,000, and I 
think we can claim a larger circulation there 
than any British monthly. 

One of the chief contributory causes to 
the figure we have achieved has been the 
devoted work done by our reviewers in 
keeping pace with the vast output of long- 
playing records. I am sure that readers 
appreciate the strain entailed by this effort 
to keep them abreast of the music that is 
being issued every month. I should not 
care to guess how many words have been 
written about records in THE GRAMOPHONE 
since it began its career, but I should be 
willing to challenge the critics of any 
literary paper to produce as unassailable a 
number of sane and fair judgments about 
books. 

I do not want to sound complacent: I 
am trying to express my gratitude for the 
conscientiousness with which our reviewers 
do their job ; of the skill with which they 
do it the continuously rising circulation of 
THE GRAMOPHONE is a testimony. 

I deeply regret that Mr. Sackville-West 
has found it necessary to give up his 
quarterly review which has been such a 
valuable feature of THE GRAMOPHONE for 
the last six or seven years. The pressing 
claims of other work cannot be set aside 
and he is much too good an artist to run 
the risk of ever writing with fatigue. 


Correspondence 


One of the great features of THz GRAMo- 
PHONE in the past was the correspondence, 
and we are anxious to restore this feature. 
During the paper famine we had to cut 
down readers’ letters so ruthlessly that at 
last they began to think it was not worth 
while writing to us, and I can sympathise 
with their decision. However, we shall do 
our best to give more space to correspond- 
ence if we begin to receive again some of 
those admirable letters we used to receive. 
We should very much like to hear from 
those who still stick to their 78’s. It must 
be remembered when we marvel at the 
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wealth of recordings now being poured out 
that very few, if any, LP records, at any 
rate in singing, have approached the old 
78’s. Oh yes, the recording may be better, 
but the voice and the style are wanting. 
We are in danger of succumbing to the 
second-rate in singing. Broadcasting has 
done a great work for music, but it has 
inevitably tended to spoil the public taste 
for the best singing. Sadlers Wells may 
have done much to popularise opera but... 
I do not want to be involved in an argument 
and shall say no more. 


Broadcasting and Television 


I suppose a general mediocrity is inevit- 
able under the conditions in which the arts 
have to exist to-day: I wish that the B.B.C. 
would devote four days a year in which on 
the Home Service, the Light Programme 
and the Third Programme every single item 
was first-rate of its kind. Probably such a 
feat could only be carried through with the 
help of gramophone records. It would be 
more than unreasonable to expect a first-rate 
programme throughout every day, but it 
should be possible to provide one for four 
days in the year on all three services. 
Television will be a much bigger problem 
because a television programme cannot be 
helped by gramophone records. Obviously 
for a long time to come, perhaps for ever, 
we are doomed for most of the programmes 
to be at the mercy of something less than 
mediocrity except in the presentation of 
sporting events. 

We devotees of the gramophone can feel 
comfortably aware that we are getting much 
more of whatever first-rate performances are 
available than anybody else. This is not to 
claim that every record issued is as good as 
it can be, but the recording companies know 
that it is vital for their future to strive to 
produce the best and this they do with far 
more success than any rival medium, tinned 
or fresh. 


My Record of Music 


I have been writing a book called My 
Record of Music, which will probably be 
published sometime in the autumn, and 
in the course of writing it I have read 
through all the volumes of THE Gramo- 
PHONE since it was first published. From the 


very start our slogan demanded the best 
music best performed, and the opportunity 
our paper afforded the recording companies 
of learning what a fairly well educated 
musical public wanted was an opportunity 
to benefit from our criticism, of which they 
took the fullest. advantage. From their 
policy they and THe GRAMOPHONE alike 
have benefited. It has been a remarkable 
experience to work for over thirty years in 
accord with the business side of art without 
becoming cynical. We have had occasional 
breezes, but they never rose above force 2 ; 
a serious gale has never happened. 

Alas, many old friends and helpers in the 
recording companies are no longer with us, 
and many old friends and helpers on THE 
GRAMOPHONE have passed on. I have just 
heard that Joe Batten has gone. He was 
good enough to ask me to write a foreword 
to his most interesting autobiography and 
now he will not be here to see the volume in 
print. Yet with a sigh for those who were 
with us once upon a time I must pay a warm 
tribute to the friendship and help we enjoy 
from those who now direct the recording 
companies, a friendship and willingness to 
help, of which I am continuously and 
gratefully aware. And as it is in the com- 
panies so it is on THE GRAMOPHONE itself. 
The keenness in the London office is as 
sharp (and much better organised) as it 
was when I produced the paper, as a 
conjurer produces a rabbit out of a hat, 
on the Island of Herm thirty-two years ago. 
Christopher Stone and I are now 78’s and 
Cecil Pollard must be a 45, but his son 
Anthony is undoubtedly well set as a very 
long playing record. Alec Robertson, who 
has been reviewing for us almost from the 
first number, is now assuming the position 
of Music Editor, while with P. Wilson again 
with us as our technical expert and a first- 
class body of young reviewers, I feel that 
THe GRAMOPHONE enters its thirty-third 
year as a well-tried amalgam of age, 
middle-age and youth. We are obstinately 
hopeful of not raising the price because for 
as long as possible we want to boast that 
we are about the only periodical over thirty 
years old which has not raised its price. 


lila Mash 
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Cetra’s Falstaff 

Cetra have very kindly sent us their 
recording of Verdi’s Falstaff, which is 
generally admitted to be one of their 
finest achievements; and though there 
appears to be no. immediate prospect of this 
company’s recordings becoming available 
in this country our readers may be interested 
to have a brief account of the above issue. 

Giuseppe Taddei’s rich and ripe perform- 
ance of the name-part has all the qualities 
that were lacking in Valdengo’s in the 
H.M.V. set, and all its merits as well. This 
is the singer Toscanini should have had. 
If he is as good an actor as he sounds, his 
must be the best performance of the part 
since that of Stabile. Rosanna Carteri 
(Alice) and Anna Maria Canali (Meg) are 
wholly delightful and Amalia Pini’s Mrs. 
Quickly even surpasses Chloe Elmo’s in 
humour and unction; she has amazing 
chest notes. 

Saturno Meletti is a fine-voiced Ford, 
and Eimlio Renzi a more mellifluous Fenton 
than his counterpart in the other set. The 
one disappointment is Lina Pagliughi who 
is too much the prima-donna and, in spite 
of lovely singing, does not seem to fit into 
the spontaneous atmosphere in which the 
performance moves. 

Mario Rossi draws lively and sparkling 
playing from the Turin Radio Orchestra, 
lacking only Toscanini’s beautiful care for 
detail. The voices are well forward in this 
issue but the recording, in general, is 
exceedingly good and, with this all Italian 
cast, the many conversational exchanges 
come more tripplingly off the tongue (and 
are in themselves well balanced), while 
infectious high spirits and a sense of enjoy- 
ment are as much present as in Toscanini’s 
performance. 


Contemporary and Folk Music on 
Records 

Details have just reached us of an 
ambitious plan for the publication of an 
International Anthology of Contemporary 
Music and a World Collection of Recorded 
Folk Music on Records to be produced under 
the auspices of the International Music 
Council with the assistance of UNESCO. 

It is hoped that future issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will explain the plans in 
greater detail: at present it is clear that 
the records will be issued as limited editions 
available on a subscription basis. The 
actual recording will be undertaken in 
France by Ducretet - Thomson.. Any 
enquiries should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, International Music 
Council, Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleéber, 
Paris 16e. 


New E.M.I. Director 

It was announced on May 16th that Mr. 
Glenn E. Wallichs, Co-Founder and 
President of Capitol Records Inc., had been 
elected to the Board of Electric and Musical 
Industries Limited. Mr. Wallichs has said 
that he believed there to be extensive 
overseas markets for Capitol records which 
could be profitably developed through the 
worldwide network of E.M.I. branches and 
subsidiaries, whilst Capitol, with its con- 
siderable distribution system within the 
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United States, could substantially increase 
sales of recordings by E.M.lI. artists on the 
North American Continent. 


Troilus and Cressida 

Sir William Walton’s very successful 
opera is to be produced (in Italian) at La 
Scala, Milan, during the next winter 
season, when several performances will be 
given. The premiére in America will take 
place during October at the San Francisco 
Opera, with performances both in that 
city and Los Angeles ; Richard Lewis has 
been engaged to sing the part of Troilus. 
The first performance in New York will 
take place a few days later in October, and 
will be given by the Opera Company of 
the New York City Centre. 


The Guide to Long-Playing Records 
Alfred A. Knopf, of New York, have 
published a Guide to Long-Playing Records 
that is divided into three separate volumes 
as follows: (1) Orchestral Music by Irving 
Kolodin (editor of The Saturday Review 
recording section); (2) Chamber and Solo 
Instrument Music by Harold Schonberg 
(music and record critic of the New York 
Times and a familiar figure in our pages); 
(3) Vocal music by Philip L. Miller 
(Music division New York Public Library). 
Each volume has a preface with some 
exceedingly pertinent remarks by its author 
which is followed by a list, with critical 
notes, of the best recordings in its category. 
There is no attempt, in Mr. Schonberg’s 
volume, to separate the solo from the 
ensemble works—it would obviously been 
impossible to have classified the latter— 
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and this is sometimes a little confusing. 

A cursory glance through these admirable 
books shows that reviewers are more 
generally in agreement than otherwise, 
although our American friends’ equipment 
seems kinder (or perhaps they are) to 
some of the discs that have been severely 
criticised in THE GRAMOPHONE. Mr. 
Schonberg, like most of us, thinks that 
“records, for the most part, are ahead of 
equipment. There is more in the grooves 
than most reproducers can bring out”, 
and he estimates that the minimum price 
for a satisfactory higher fidelity set is £90, a 
price that few of us here could afford to pay. 

Composers, i~ these books, are, of course, 
listed alphabetically, with collections given 
at the end. This latter section is very ; 
tantalising. Here are transfers on to LP of 
performances by great singers and pianists 
of the past, only one of which (Muzio) has 
so far been vouchsafed to us, and this, as 
a result of copyright difficulties, it has now 
been withdrawn. 

Critical comment, concentrated mainly 
on performance, with a few words about 
recording, seems to me sane, sympathetic 
and well-balanced, with a little healthy 
prejudice here and there to pepper it. 
These volumes are not, unfortunately, 
available in this country and their combined 
price greatly exceeds that of The Record 
Guide ; but the method adopted is now the 
only reasonable one if guidance of this sort 
is to be given at all outside the pages of the 
monthly record reviews. These alone can 
keep the record buyer up-to-date and go 
more fully into the matter. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


L NESS I am mistaken, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
charming little one-acter, The Secret of 
Suzanne, has never been recorded in its 
entirety. Never until the last month, that is. 
Near-simultaneous versions have come from 
Capitol and Decca. In the Capitol cast are 
Elena Rizzieri and Giuseppe Valdengo, 
with the orchestra of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, Turin, under Angelo Questa. 
Decca’s principals are Ester Orel and Mario 
Bariello. Here Alfredo Simonetti leads the 
Turin Symphony. 

The Decca disc is better. Rizzieri, in the 
Capitol version, has a rather shrill voice 
without much personality; and while 
Valdengo sings well enough, he conveys 
little character. The Decca singers really 
throw themselves into it, and achieve much 
more of the humour. (Bariello’s eager 
sniffings come through suggesting a blood- 
hound on the quest—or might one say 
Questa ?—and are, in a way, hilarious.) 
Orel is a clear-voiced, secure soprano whose 
singing has real temperament. Howis it that 
Suzanne receives so few performances ? 

Another operatic novelty is Columbia’s 
two-disc La Rondine by Puccini. It has been 


released in the low-priced Entré series. 
Principal members of the cast are Eva de 
Luca (Magda), Giacinto Prandelli 
(Ruggero) and Vladimir Pagano (Ram- 
baldo). A Milanese orchestra is led by 
Federico del Cupolo. La _ Rondine is 
pleasant, melodious—and stale. Puccini 
lovers, however, will happily add the work 
to their collection, snorting meanwhile at 
the unregenerates who turn up their nose 
at it. The performance is quite good ; the 
recording suffers from some pre-echo. 

The only other operatic release, if so it 
can be called, is that of Ravel’s L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges, which came out on English 
Decca several months ago. London also 
has a fine Verdi-Puccini recital by Hilde 
Gueden, who sings arias from Turandot, 
Falstaff and Traviata with considerable 
finesse and beauty of tone. Gueden, like 
many other present-day German sopranos, 
may lack the ultimate temperament for 
emotional music like this ; she approaches 
it too intelligently. Yet, in this day of sloppy 
vocalism, her precise work is to be admired ; 
and certainly she manages an extremely 
lovely quality in O mio babbino caro. One 
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other disc of operatic excerpts (from Epic) 
has Hans Hopf, with the Vienna Symphony 
under Moralt, singing Wagner ; the usual 
tenor arias from Méeistersinger, Wéalkiire, 
Lohengrin and others. This is tight singing. 
Hopf works hard, frequently is unsteady, 
and one feels the strain. 

Columbia ‘“‘ owns” Robert Casadesus, 
one of the few pianists who can challenge 
Gieseking as a Debussy specialist, and have 
brought out a three-disc album of Debussy 
piano music containing both books of 
Préludes, all the Images, Estampes, Masques, 
L’Isle Foyeuse, Children’s Corner, the two 
Arabesques, and even a pair of two-piano 
works, En blanc et noir and the Epigraphes 
antiques. In the latter two, Casadesus is 
joined by his wife, Gaby. I was a little 
unhappy about the recorded sound, which 
is nowhere near Columbia’s best, but not 
about the clear, classic, spirited perform- 
ances. Casadesus is more objective than 
Gieseking, and is also a better technician 
(though he lacks the colouring ability of 
Gieseking). 

Several other fine piano discs are at hand. 
A pianist named Istvan Nadas plays, on a 
Period disc, Beethoven’s Hammerklavier and 
E major (Op. 109) Sonatas in an interesting 
manner and with consistent musicianship. 
Vox has three piano discs worth mention. 
Guiomar Novaes, on one, plays Mozart— 
the Sonatas in A (K.331), C (K.545) and 
G (K.283), and the Rondo in A minor. 
These interpretations may not be exactly 
what Mozart intended, but I find them 
ravishing. Such beautiful articulation and 
tonal finesse is not encountered every day. 
Alfred Brendel takes on a handful of 
Russian music — Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, 
Balakirev’s Islamey and the Mussorgsky 
Pictures—and handles this difficult material 
very respectably. He seems to be a fine 
technician with a flair for resolving com- 
plicated writing. Vlado Perlemuter, on the 
other hand, is not a big technician, and he 
comes to grief in the second movement of 
the Schumann Fantasy. But when he can 
handle the notes his playing is that of a 
real artist ; and IJ think that his Kreisleriana, 
on the reverse of the Fantasy, is the finest 
recorded version since the Cortot set of the 
thirties. 


On an Epic disc, Hans Henkemans plays 
the Debussy Twelve Etudes in a reliable 
but unexciting manner; and William 
Masselos, on an M.G.M. disc, tastefully 
plays Spanish music by Albeniz (the com- 
plete Espafa), Nin, Surinach and Turina. 
Much less successful are two Chopin discs 
from London. Gulda’s performances of the 
four Ballades lack colour and flexibility ; 
and Julius Katchen’s of the B flat minor 
and B minor Sonatas is mannered, capricious 
and misrepresentative. Nor are a pair of 
discs by ‘Jean-Michel Damase (London 
International) — one a Liszt - Schumann 
coupling, the other a Fauré-Ravel— 
anything but small-scaled and unimagina- 
tive performances. 

Several instrumentalists are heard in 
concertos. The most ambitious along this 
line is a five-disc Victor reissue of all the 
Beethoven concertos played by Schnabel 
(the 1932-35 series he did with Malcolm 
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Sargent). Naturally the recorded sound is 
faded, but the transfers to LP have skilfully 
been made, and the glories of Schnabel’s 
great interpretations are now available 
without the disc-to-disc interruptions that 
used to be so disturbing to the continuity. 
The world does move. Nathan Milstein is 
his usual elegant self in a coupling (Capitol) 
of Prokofiev’s First Concerto and Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, with the St. Louis 
Orchestra under Golschmann ; and 
Thomas Magyar sounds like a sound, 
muscular violinist in the Epic recording of 
Khachaturian’s poor Violin Concerto, with 
the Vienna Symphony under ‘Moralt. I 
cannot work up much enthusiasm for 
Campoli’s performance, on a London disc, 
of the Elgar Violin Concerto. Campoli is 
too sugary and tensionless for my taste. 
Columbia has a novelty in the Dvorak 
Piano Concerto, played by Rudolf Firkusny 
and the Cleveland Orchestra under George 
Szell. Firkusny uses a touched-up version 
by Vilem Kurz of the piano solo; the 
original is supposed to be unpianistic. 
Undoubtedly it is ; but better that than the 
flashy, out-of-place figurations that Kurz 
has supplied. An old Vox recording, by 
Friedrich Wuehrer, of the Dvorak concerto 
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demonstrates that the original can be played, 
and it sounds remarkably appealing. 
Anyway, Firkusny is a polished pianist, 
and he plays with obvious affection for the 
material. 

Of recent orchestral discs, prominent is a 
version of the Rachmaninov Third Sym- 
phony, featuring Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Columbia). The 
recorded sound is spectacular; and 
Ormandy handles this kind of music with 
tremendous flair and virtuosity. Hinde- 
mith’s Harmonie der Welt is conducted by the 
composer, who leads the Berlin Philhar- 
monic on a Decca disc: a large-scale score, 
powerful, typically austere. A good antidote 
is old Adam’s Giselle, sweet and dated, 
beautifully directed by Anatole Fistoulari 
and the London Symphony on a Capitol 
disc. Even better is the London disc of 
Fagade, recited by Dame Edith Sitwell and 
Peter Pears. With all due respect to the 
contribution of Mr. Pears, and to Walton’s 
clever music (which stands up remarkably 
well), it is Dame Edith who is the great 
thing here: a Voice of all the prophets 
rolled together, and all the speechifiers 
who ever lived, and all the sounds that 
were and are to be. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


7 prizes of the Académie Charles Cros, 
one of France’s two disc Academies (the 
other being l’Académie du Disque Frangais), 
were awarded on 29th April at the Salle 
Gaveau, where Marc Pincherle, the 
Academy’s chairman, read the list of the 
1955 winners, some forty titles long, among 
them Furtwangler’s Fidelio, the Beethoven 
Quartets by the Hungarians, Redel’s Art of 
the Fugue, Inghelbrecht’s La Mer and Iberia, 
Decca’s Der Rosenkavalier, Columbia’s Mireille 
and Tosca. Altogether, eleven prizes went 
to the Pathé-Marconi group, seven to 
Ducretet, five to Decca, three to Philips, 
two to Discophiles and one to each of 
twelve other companies. One of the awards 
went to a Pathé album which was to be 
released a fortnight later, a recording made 
in Boston in 1951 of Moliére’s L’Ecole des 
Femmes by the Louis Jouvet company, a 
valuable and moving document indeed. 
Two complete issues of the ‘‘ Piano Music 
of Ravel ” were also rewarded, Marcelle 
Meyer’s and Robert Casadesus’ and this 
brought rather puzzled comments from 
several reviewers. 

The disc of the month is an Erato 
recording of Jean Langlais’s Missa Salve 
Regina and Dufay’s Missa sine nomine. The 
former, written in 1954, was first performed 
last Christmas at Notre-Dame. The 
recording, with a chorus of some 600, and 
the composer at the organ, is stupendous. 
Dufay’s Mass, written five centuries ago, 
sounds astonishingly modern. 

Pathé provided the main bulk of .the 
Continental records released last month by 
the Pathé-Marconi group, among them. a 
solemn, magnificent De Profundis of Marc- 


Antoine Charpentier, coupled with Nicolas 
Bernier’s Confitebor, by the Orchestra and 
Choirs of Jeunesses Musicales de France 
under Louis Martini; C. P. E. Bach’s fine 
Symphonies Nos. 1, 2 and 3 by the Hamburg 
Chamber Orchestra under G. L. Jochum 
and, by the same forces, a lyrical reading 
of Schubert’s Third and Fifth Symphonies, 
and finally Massenet’s Scénes pittoresques, 
Scénes Alsaciennes and the Phédre Overture in 
a romantic, very classical performance by 
the Opéra Comique Orchestra under 
Cluytens. 

Pathé-Vox have in their latest release 
successful versions of Prokofiev’s Classical 
and Fifth Symphonies by the Colonne 
Orchestra under Horenstein, a good though 
not exceptional performance of the Branden- 
burg Concertos on two discs, again by 
Horenstein, and a splendid interpretation 
by the Barchet Quartet of Schubert’s Death 
and the Maiden Quartet. 

Columbia’s release of Oistrakh’s recording 
of the Beethoven Violin Concerto brought 
new laurels to the Soviet artist, but the 
majority of the critics complained about the 
quality of the orchestra under Sixten 
Ehrling. Columbia have also released 
Ravel’s Valses nobles, Pavane, Menuet antique 
and Ma Mere Il’ Oye in-a beautifully. shaped 
interpretation by the. Radiodiffusion Orch- 
estra under Cluytens. 

Ducretet-Thomson’s monthly release was 
topped by more. Debussy works for piano 
by Albert Ferber. It looks as if this artist is 
to record Debussy’s complete piano music. 
Besides the .Préludes, mentioned in my April 
Letter, the Etudes {two 84in. records) , Estampes 
and Children’s Corner were released in May. 
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Images was released two years ago. Ferber 
does not have Gieseking’s velvety touch, 
but all the same the performances are very 
good. D.T. have also recorded Hindemith’s 
superb Symphony for brass, and two pieces 
for brass by Florent Schmitt, Les Dionysiaques 
and Le camp de Pompée, admirably per- 
formed by the Toulon Base Band under 
Jean Maillot. By the same ensemble there 
is also a disc of Marches. The two most 
interesting are Moussorgsky’s Marche turque 
and Maillot’s own Fanfare pour un Festival. 
Performances are first class. Another fine 
disc from D.-T. is Teresa Stich-Randall’s 
recital of Mozart operatic arias, with 
orchestra conducted by André Jouve. 

Philip’s release of the American-made 
Jeanne d’Arc au bicher proved amazingly 
authentic even to French ears, and Zorina’s 
“‘Joan”’ seemed extremely convincing. 
Philips have also, for those who like it, 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex by the Cologne 
Radio Orchestra and Chorus under the 
composer. Jean Cocteau is the narrator 
and the soloists are generally good. 

From Deutsche Grammophon comes a 
superlative recording of Brahms’ Fourth 
by the Berlin P.O. under Eugen Jochum 
and a magnificent two-disc album of the 
Entfiihrung by the R.I.A.S. Orchestra and 
Chorus under Fricsay, with Walter Frank, 
Maria Stader, Beate Guttman, Rita Streich, 
Ernst Hafliger, Seb. Fischer, Martin Vantin, 
Wolfgang Spier and Joseph Greindl. This 
is really a Mozart opera at its best. 

The new label, Les Mélomanes Francais, 
have released notable extracts from 
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Couperin’s Messe des Couvents and Messe des 
Paroisses, ably played by Xavier Guerner, 
organ. And the other new label, Arion, 
have discovered a Russian light singer, 
Olga Souline, for whom one may predict, 
after hearing her first disc of Russian Folk- 
songs, a brilliant career. Incidentally the 
M.F. 12-inch discs sell at under 28s. and 
the Arion ones at less than 34s., thus 
being the lowest-priced on the French 
market. 


Contrepoint have released a second disc 
of Military Music of the Louis XIV era by 
Lully, Philidor, etc., vividly played by the 
Collegium Musicum de Paris under Roland 
Douatte, and some of Telemann’s Tafel- 
musik, namely the Suite in B flat and the 
Quartet in E minor, superbly performed by 
the Ensemble Instrumental Sinfonia under 
Jean Witold. 


Allegro, too, have a Telemann record: 
L’ Harlequinade, Concerto in D and Concerto 
for Four Violins by the Collegium Musicum 
de Paris under Douatte, and, by the same 
ensemble, a far less successful Bach record, 
coupling the Sinfonia Concertante with a 
Motet for Orchestra and the Sinfonia in F. 


R.C.A. have released an album, entitled 
* Classic Digest ’’, containing a booklet and 
five EPs with extracts from various sym- 
phonies, by various composers, and played 
by various orchestras, under various con- 
ductors. Its aim is, and I quote, “‘ to reveal 
music to those who can’t assimilate too 
long a work in a single audition”. The 
value of this policy seems doubtful. 





DON ALVARO AND DON CARLO 


By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


Some biographical notes on Richard Tucker and Carlo Tagliabue who sing 
the roles of Alvaro and Carlo in the new recording of La Forza del Destino. 


Richard Tucker 

HIS American tenor was born in 

Brooklyn in 1914. His father was a 
Roumanian immigrant who worked in the 
fur trade. As a boy, Tucker sang in a 
synagogue choir, and later became a 
cantor. Even to-day he still sings in one of 
the large Chicago synagogues on the 
Jewish Holy Days. 

Tucker always had operatic ambitions, 
but first he worked in the clothing business. 
In 1936 he married the sister of Jan Peerce, 
and the success of his brother-in-law spurred 
him on to take serious lessons. He began to 
study with Martino, then Borghetti, and 
finally with Paul Althouse. In 1942 he sang 
in the Metropolitan auditions of the air, but 
did not win first place. The following year he 
made his operatic début with an Italian 
company in New York, as Alfredo in La Tra- 
viata. Then he turned to Angelo Canarutto, 
one ofthe music staff at the Meropolitan, 
for further guidance ; with him he learned 
Enzo in La Gioconda and Edgardo in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 





On January 25th, 1945, Tucker was able 
to make his Metropolitan Opera début as 
Enzo. During the last decade he has 
become one of the most valuable members 
on the Metropolitan roster. His roles there 
have been Enzo, Alfredo, Dmitri (Boris), 
Duca di Mantova, Pinkerton, Rodolfo, 
Riccardo, Gabriele Adorno (Boccanegra), 
Des Grieux (Manon Lescaut), Cavaradossi, 
Tamino, Don Carlo, Alfred (Fledermaus), 
Turiddu, Ferrando (Cosi fan tutte), Don 
José, Don Alvaro, and Andrea Chenier. 


Tucker has also sung in Chicago, 
Cincinatti and the Holywood Bowl. His 
only European appearances have been as 
Enzo in La Gioconda at the Verona Arena 
in 1947 with Callas, when both were 
making their Italian débuts. 


In 1949, Tucker was chosen by Toscanini 
to sing Radames in the N.B.C. broadcast of 
Aida, but to date he has not sung this part 
in the opera house. For American Columbia 
he has recorded Pagliacci, Bohéme, Fledermaus, 
Butterfly and Cosi fan tutte. 
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Richard Tucker 


Carlo Tagliabue 

This famous Italian baritone was born in 
Como in 1898. After singing in the Italian 
provinces, he made his Scala début during 
the 1930-31 season, when he sang in 
Pizzetti’s Lo Straniero, Hermann in Loreley, 
Gunther in Gétterdimmerung, and Alfio in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. He sang regularly at 
the Scala until the end of the 1942-43 
season : and since the Scala was reopened, 
he has been heard there on many occasions. 


It is perhaps as a Verdi baritone that 
Tagliabue has scored his greatest successes, 
and besides the obvious roles like Rigoletto, 
Germont, di Luna, Renato, Amonasro 
and Iago, he has also been heard as Posa in 
Don Carlo, Nabucco, Carlo in Ernani, and 
Boccanegra. Covent Garden heard his 
Rigoletto in 1938 with Pagliughi and Gigli, 
and in 1946 with Aimaro and Infantino ; 
he also sang there as Germont in the first 
post-war opera to be given in September, 
1946, with Carosio. In 1953 he sang Don 
Carlo at the Stoll. 


Besides Verdi, Tagliabue has a repertory 
that embraces Italian and German opera. 
He has taken part in many modern Italian 
works, and was especially successful as 
Basilio in Respighi’s La Fiamma, which he 
created at the Scala in 1935; he has also 
appeared in the same composer’s Moria 
Egiziaca. He is a renowned Gérard in 
Andrea Chenier, and Barnaba in La Gioconda, 
and is not less at home in works by Bellini 
and Donizetti, having sung with success as 
Enrico in Lucia di Lammermoor and Riccardo 


-in I Puritani. His Wagnerian roles include 


Telramund, Wolfram and Kurwenal. 


Tagliabue has sung in every important 
opera house in Italy, at the Verona Arena, 
the Colon Buenos Aires, in Barcelona, 
Lisbon, Paris and other operatic centres in 
Europe and America. 


He previously recorded the role of Don 
Carlo for the pre-war Cetra recording of 
Forza del Destino with Caniglia, Masini and 
Pasero ; he also has many recordings of 
operatic arias to his credit. 
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“Guy Mitchell Successes ” : 









Mobile; Why; 
These are the things we’ll share; 
A smile is worth a million tears 
SEG7594 


Jenny kissed me; 

My heart cries for you; 
The day of Jubilo ; 
Sweetheart of yesterday 
SEG7598 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED. RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W,iI 





The GRAMOPHONE 












This successor to the widely popular D.R.18 Reproducer takes on 
a new standard of excellence without any increase in price. 

The amplifier has been redesigned to cover a wider frequency 
range with yet lower residual distortion. Independent bass and 
treble balance controls have been fitted in place of the single tone 
control of the earlier instrument. In addition to the “33” and 
“78 compensator positions, a third switch position allows for 
input from radio, or other sound source. 


A new pickup has been fitted, namely the Collaro Transcription 
model type PX. This contributes largely to the improvement 
which enables us to recommend the D.R.28 for use even with the 
best loudspeakers available. The remarkable clarity and sharp 
definition of this pickup are particularly valuable to those listeners 
who are compelled by circumstances to take their music at a very 

low level of volume. The rich detail and transparency 
of tone insure that the interest of the music is not 
lost with diminishing volume. At the same 
time the redesigned 4-watt amplifier is 
stout enough to provide quite an 
imposing volume level in a fairly 

large room. 


The new pickup also shows 
striking ability in handling the 
older and more difficult specimens 
of “‘ 78 ” recording. 


The cabinet is finished as standard 
in light walnut veneer. Other 
finishes supplied to order. 


Dimensions : width 163’, depth 
18”, height 10”. 

Price £48.0.0 plus Purchase Tax 
£18.0.0. 

(Without loudspeaker) 


Londons Special Gramophone Shop A MACE 
Handmade 
Gramophones Lid 


6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


By JOSEPH E. POTTS 


OR the second time since the war the 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra is visiting this country. In 1951 
its fourteen concerts under Bruno Walter 
and Dimitri Mitropoulos were the highlight 
of the Edinburgh Festival and its reappear- 
ance there is sure to be a great attraction. 
This year it will give six concerts under 
Mitropoulos, its chief conductor, and under 
Georg Szell and Guido Cantelli as guests, 
and its Edinburgh visit will form part of a 
more extended tour which will embrace 
two concerts in London and eighteen in 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

Its history goes back to 1842 when the 
New York Philharmonic Society was 
formed by a group of New York musicians ; 
its first concert, at the Apollo Rooms in 
Broadway, was given on December 7th of 
that year. Ureli Corelli Hill, violinist, 
concert promoter, occasional conductor, a 
former pupil of Spohr, and the most 
prominent of its founders, was the Society’s 
first president ; he played in its orchestra 
until’ his retirement in 1878 at the age of 
seventy. The Society was organised on a 
co-operative basis and its sixty or so 
members all played in the orchestra and 
shared the financial risks of its concerts ; 
each received the meagre sum of $15 as his 
share of the profits on the first season’s 
three concerts. They were professional 
musicians who, for the most part, earned 
their livelihood in theatre orchestras and 
for whom each season’s handful of Philhar- 
monic Society concerts were more of a 
pleasant indulgence than a_ venture 
embarked upon for gain. This attitude, 
coupled, as the years went by, with a 
reluctance to weed out the less competent 
of their members and those whose talents 
declined with advancing years, was to 
exert during the first sixty years or so of the 
orchestra’s existence a harmful effect upon 
its progress. It was largely responsible for 
a lack of discipline and an apparent 
absence of will to improve which were both 
so necessary ‘for success in a community 
that gradually but surely demanded higher 
and higher standards. 

For more than two decades the orchestra 
had no regular conductor ; at that period 
conducting had not yet emerged as an 
interpretative art and a musician who 
could beat time and keep the orchestra 
together was all that was deemed necessary. 
The Society was content for its concerts to 
remain under the direction of various of its 
own members. Then, in 1865, Carl 
Bergmann, a German who had lived in 
America since 1850 and who had been a 
member of the Philharmonic since 1855, was 
appointed permanent conductor at what 
was regarded as the extravagant fee of 
$1,000 for the season’s five concerts. 


Bergmann, an early champion of Wagner 
and Liszt, was a competent musician and, 
by the standards of the day, a good con- 
ductor, but the Society failed to prosper 
during his occupancy of the position. It was 
beginning to experience considerable com- 
petition in a city that was rapidly expand- 
ing; New York, with a population that 
rocketed from 400,000 in 1840 to 1,500,000 
in 1870, was becoming fabulously wealthy. 
The Philharmonic’s greatest rival was the 
opera, for New York was entering what 
may be termed its ‘‘ golden age ”’ of opera, 
but it was also meeting opposition from 
rival orchestras. In 1864 Theodore Thomas, 
born in Hanover in 1835, resident in 
America from 1845, a member of the 
Philharmonic from 1854, and one of the 
outstanding figures in early American 
orchestral history, formed his own orchestra 
and in 1878 the New York Symphony 
Society entered the field with another 
orchestra under Leopold Damrosch, who 
had been engaged by the Philharmonic to 
replace Bergmann for the 1876-1877 season. 
Then, in 1877, Theodore Thomas became 
conductor of the Philharmonic and _ its 
fortunes began to improve, as they con- 
tinued to do when Anton Seidl, conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, took his place 
from 1892 to 1898. The revival was, 
however, no more than partial and 
temporary and under Emil Pauer (1898- 
1902) and Walter Damrosch (1902-1903) 
a decline set in. 

It was during Damrosch’s season that an 
influential group headed by Andrew 
Carnegie, who had become president of 
the Society in 1901, offered substantial 
financial backing on condition that the 
orchestra’s governing body should include 
seven members representing the backers, 
that the older and less competent players 
should be replaced, and that there should 
be an increase in the number of concerts, 
which had remained for long at no more 
than six each season. Acceptance meant 
to the Society the virtual loss of its control 
of its own affairs and the proposition was 
declined. Damrosch resigned and the 
Society, in a desperate attempt to revive its 
fortunes, turned to a succession of eminent 
guest conductors of established European 
reputation. Edouard Colonne, Henry 
Wood, Weingartner, Vassily Safonov, and 
Richard Strauss all conducted the Philhar- 
monic at this period and in 1906 Safonov, 
who had been deemed particularly successful 
whenever he appeared during each of the 
preceding three seasons, was engaged as 
permanent conductor. But the orchestra’s 
artistic and financial insufficiency remained 
and by 1908 the Society was ready to 
capitulate to those who were ready to 
provide the financial backing that was 
needed so long as their terms were accepted. 
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Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, and Joseph Pulitzer 
headed a new group that undertook to 
raise a guarantee fund of $90,000 for three 
years on condition that an outside board of 
control, on which the orchestra was to be 
represented, should be established, that the 
older members of the orchestra should give 
way to new blood, that the season should be 
expanded, and that Safonov should be 
replaced by Gustav Mahler. 

The first season under Mahler (1909- 
1910) offered a Beethoven cycle, an 
historical cycle, Sunday concerts, and a tour 
in addition to an augmented series of 
subscription concerts. Mahler’s brief reign, 
which ended in 1911 when he fell ill and 
shortly died, was not quite the success his 
backers had expected ; the concerts were 
not well attended in spite of a manifest 
improvement in the standard of playing 
brought about by reconstruction and 
Mahler’s experienced direction and again 
the Philharmonic appeared to be drifting 
towards extinction. Then came the reviving 
tonic of a million-dollar bequest from Joseph 
Pulitzer—with strings attached, for it was 
conditional upon the orchestra’s establish- 
ment on a permanent basis, the recruitment 
of a thousand contributing members, and a 
lightening of the programmes. The new 
conductor, Joseph Stransky, fulfilled this 
last condition and the results were satis- 
factorily successful from a box-office point 
of view. 

The next ten years were not unsuccessful, 
but in 1919 a new orchestra was established 
in New York—the National Symphony 
Orchestra—with powerful financial support 
from Clarence Mackay and Adolph 
Lewisohn and the Philharmonic now had 
two rivals, for the New York Symphony 
Society was still flourishing with Walter 
Damrosch, who had succeeded his father 
in 1885, as its conductor and the wealthy 
support (since 1914) of Henry Harkness 
Flagler. In 1920 the National Symphony 
Orchestra engaged the great Dutch con- 
ductor, Mengelberg, and had a brilliantly 
successful season. It was largely due to 
Mengelberg’s efforts that in 1921 the 
National Symphony amalgamated with— 
or, rather, was absorbed by—the Philhar- 
monic, thus reducing the uneconomic 
competition by a third. Stransky, still in 
charge of the Philharmonic at that time, 
took the first half of the 1921-1922 season 
and Mengelberg the second. It was the 
beginning of a lengthy association between 
the Dutch conductor and the Philharmonic, 
for he returned to New York each season 
until 1930 to take a leading part in the 
orchestra’s direction. Among the other 
eminent conductors during these years were 
van Hoogstraten, Furtwangler, Toscanini 
(who conducted his first Philharmonic 
concert in 1926), Beecham, and Molinari. 

In 1923 the Philharmonic absorbed 
another lesser orchestra that had arisen— 
the New York City Symphony Orchestra, 
founded in 1921—and five years later came 
the merger with its most important rival, 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
latter, apart from two short breaks about 
the turn of the century, had maintained a 
continuous and creditable existence since 
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its foundation over fifty years before ; it 
could claim to have been the first American 
orchestra to remain intact through the 
summer months, giving concerts at fashion- 
able resorts near Philadelphia and Chicago, 
had toured America on numerous occasions, 
taking music to towns that had no regular 
opportunity of hearing a symphony 
orchestra, and had the distinction in 1920 
of being the first American orchestra to 
undertake a European tour. 

Walter Damrosch by this time had 
reached the age of retirement and Toscanini 
was entrusted with the selection of the 
personnel of the combined orchestra, which 
from that time was known as the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra; twenty 
only of the Symphony Society’s orchestra 
were included. From 1928 until 1936 
Toscanini dominated the scene, either as 
principal guest or more or less permanent 
conductor, although he never took charge 
of more than half a season at a time. It 
was a brilliant period in the orchestra’s 
history in spite of the inevitable decline in 
fortune that marked the depression years 
of the early ’30s and even produced an 
abortive proposal for the amalgamation of 
the Philharmonic - Symphony with the 
Metropolitan Opera ; Toscanini secured a 
fabulous grip upon the public. 

In 1936, when Toscanini severed his 
connection with the orchestra, pleading 
tiredness and a desire to be free from 
contracts (although differences of opinion 
between conductor and board of control 
were the real reason), Furtwangler was 
engaged as his successor. But the engage- 
ment was hastily cancelled when it became 
apparent that the appointment was not to 
the liking of a public amongst whom anti- 
Nazi feeling was then running high, largely 
because of the German persecution of the 
Jews, and who, rightly or wrongly, suspected 
Furtwangler of Nazi leanings. The 1936- 
1937 season was then shared between seven 
conductors ; John Barbirolli was engaged 
for the first ten weeks and Stravinsky, 
Georges Enesco, and Rodzinski were 
among those who shared the remainder. 

If the invitation to the comparatively 
unknown. thirty-six-year-old English con- 
ductor to take a leading part in this season 
occasioned surprise, his engagement as 
permanent conductor with a_ three-year 
contract from the beginning of the 1937- 
1938 season was a veritable sensation. 
Although his work during the previous 
season had been reasonably well received he 
was, after all, a conductor who still had his 
reputation to make. His task as successor 
to so outstanding a figure as Toscanini was 
certainly a formidable one, and although 
there were American critics who were not 
prepared to admit that he justified his 
selection, the fact remains that attendances 
improved during his stay with the orchestra 
and the directors were obviously satisfied, 
for in February, 1940, they engaged him for 
a further two seasons, and in 1943 he could 
have signed another three-year contract had 
he not already accepted the invitation to 
reorganise the Hallé Orchestra on a full- 
time basis. Before he left New York the 
Philharmonic’s centenary had been duly 
celebrated during the 1941-1942 season with 
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concerts under Toscanini, Bruno Walter, 
Koussevitzky, Fritz Busch, Mitropoulos, 
and the venerable Walter Damrosch. 
Artur Rodzinski, born in Dalmatia in 
1894, Stokowski’s assistant in Philadelphia 
from 1926, conductor in turn of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic from 1929 to 1933 


and of the Cleveland Orchestra from 1933 . 


to 1945, was Barbirolli’s successor, but his 
stay was short, for in the spring of 1947, 
alleging that he was denied complete 
artistic control, he abruptly announced his 
resignation. 

From 1947 to 1949 the orchestra had no 
permanent conductor. Bruno Walter was 
called in as Musical Adviser and himself 
conducted part of each season, the remainder 
being shared by others, including Charles 
Miinch, Georg Szell, Stokowski, and 
Mitropoulos. Following criticism of the 
lack of unity in artistic control and demands 
that a permanent conductor should be 
appointed the 1949-1950 season was placed 
in the hands of Stokowski and Mitropoulos 
as joint chief conductors, each taking ten 
of the season’s twenty-eight weeks, and in 
1950 Mitropoulos was appointed permanent 
conductor with sole artistic control. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, whose occupancy of 
the position, at least until the end of the 
1955-1956 season has been announced, was 
born in Athens in 1896 and was for some 
fifteen years conductor of the Athens 
Symphony Orchestra. He made his first 
appearance in America in 1936 as guest 
conductor with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and shortly after became per- 
manent conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, a position he resigned 
in 1949 to go to the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. 

On December 13th, 1951, the orchestra 
gave what was officially designated the 
Society’s 5,000th concert ; this reckoning 
took into account only those concerts pre- 
sented by the Philharmonic Society and its 
successor, the Philharmonic - Symphony 
Society, and ignored more than a thousand 
concerts given by the New York Symphony 
Society before the merger. It is of interest 
to note that the Society’s 1,000th concert 
was not reached until 1916, seventy-four 
years after its birth; the number of 
concerts each season was very small until 
well into the present century and the 
hundred-concerts-a-year mark was not 
reached until the 1922-1923 season. 

To-day the orchestra each New York 
season—twenty-eight weeks from early 
October to late April—gives a subscription 
series of twenty-eight pairs of concerts on 
Thursday evenings with the same pro- 
gramme repeated on Friday afternoons, 
fourteen Saturday evening concerts, and 
twenty-eight Sunday afternoon concerts, a 
total of ninety-eight, plus a number of 
Saturday morning and afternoon concerts 
for children. All except some of the 
children’s concerts are given in Carnegie 
Hall, the home of the orchestra since it was 
opened in 1892. As we have seen, the 
orchestra started life at the Apallo Rooms, 
migrated to the Academy of Music in 1856 
and thence to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1883. The winter season at 
Carnegie Hall is usually preceded and 
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followed by tours of about a fortnight’s 
duration and after the spring tour there is 
usually a short season of popular nightly 
concerts called ‘‘ Carnegie Hall Pops ’’, 
given by some sixty-five of the orchestra’s 
members. Then, from mid-June, most of 
the orchestra is employed for an eight-weeks 
season of open-air concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York, where audiences of 
up to 20,000 assemble to hear programmes 
which are admittedly popular but which 
are far from devoid of musical interest. 
These concerts are not sponsored by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society and since 
1952 the orchestra employed for them, 
although virtually the Society’s orchestra, 
has been known as the Stadium Concerts 
Orchestra—a name that has already 
appeared on records in this country. It may 
interest English ‘‘ prommers” to know 
that 266,700 people attended the twenty- 
seven Stadium concerts of 1952—an average 
of about 9,900 a concert. 

The orchestra has a strength of about 105 
with a string strength of about seventy. 
Mitropoulos has an associate conductor, 
Franco Autori, who takes charge of one or 
two concerts each season, and his duties as 
permanent conductor are further lightened 
by the engagement of guest conductors, 
who take over for short periods each year ; 
during the 1954-1955 season, for example, 
Mitropoulos himself was in charge of 
twelve only of the twenty-eight weeks, 
Bruno Walter and Georg Szell took two 
separate fortnights, and Guido Cantelli two 


spells of four weeks each. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

The June editicn of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CrassicAL LP CaTALoGueE will be available 
during the latter part of this month. Com- 
prising some 200 pages, the Catalogue lists 
every Classical LP, MP, standard and 
extended 45 r.p.m. disc issued in this 
country since the inception of LP discs in 
June, 1950. There are comprehensive 
Composer, Artist and Classified Indexes, 
the latter giving the full contents of recital 
records and casts of all LP operas. Every 
Classical review which has appeared in THE 
GRAMOPHONE since June, 1950, is indexed 
in this Catalogue. Copies are available from 
your local Record Dealer, price 2s. 6d., or 
direct from the publishers at 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex, price 2s. gd. 
Order now to avoid disappointment. 
Annual subscription ros. post free. 


Index to Volume XXXII 

The index to Volume XXXII of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will be available during the 
month of July, covering the period June, 
1954, to May, 1955. The index contains 
references to articles, etc., which have 
appeared in the Volume, together with all 
record reviews and artists mentioned. It 
should be pointed out that as a result of the 
discontinuation of the Monthly Record List 
there will be no Alphabetical List of the 
year’s records in the index to this Volume. 
The price will be 2s. 6d. direct from the 
publishers at 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


ALFVEN, etc. Carnival in Paris, Op. 9 
(Svendsen). Elegy—No. 7 of “‘Gustav 
II Adolf’—Suite, Op. 49; Mid- 
summer Vigil (Swedish Rhapsody 
No. 1), Op. 19 (Alfven). Dance of 
the Cockerels from ‘‘ Maskarade ’’, 
Act 3 (Nielsen). Romance in C 
major, Op. 42 (Sibelius). Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden conducted by John Hollings- 
worth. Parlophone PMCroa21 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

This pleasantly assorted mixture from 
Scandinavia starts with Svendsen’s once 
popular Carnival in Paris, a piece so beauti- 
fully written (with a tune for everybody) 
that it is hard to know why it has dropped 
out of the repertoire. Svendsen was a 
friend and contemporary of Grieg, and he 
has been described as Norway’s only 
** classical’? composer ; which is a nice 
way of saying that he lacked nationalist 
characteristics. Still he could have taught 
Grieg a thing or two about orchestration, 
and it is a pity he didn’t. I was delighted 
to find in the score I managed to borrow 
that there are parts for four “corni a 
machino”’, presumably a __ short-lived 
expression for valve horns. 

Sweden is represented by Alfven, born 
the same year as our Vaughan Williams 
and still going strong. His Swedish 
Rhapsody turns out to be based on the 
Swedish Rhapsody, the tune everyone was 
whistling a year or two ago. Alfven wrote 
his version as long ago as 1904. There are 
other Swedish folk tunes in this piece, one 
of them very like our “‘ Down in Demerara’”’, 
and if I were a school teacher I would use 
this cheerful naive work to demonstrate 
how tunes can be developed and combined 
in counterpoint with each other; and 
indeed I would also play it for its own sake. 
Children’ would love it, and so would 
Saturday night promenaders. 

The Nielsen piece is pleasant, the 
Sibelius a little uninteresting. 

Recording and playing are excellent, 
though I have a few minor reserva- 
tions. The Elegy, a pretty piece, is slightly 
marred by some indifferent phrasing from 
the oboe and by the too remote balance 
of the solo viclin at the end. At times I 


would have liked mor: bass in several of the 
works, But the two rhapsodies are played 
with real verve. Recommended. R.F. 


ARNOLD. English Dances, Nos. 1-8. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Decca LW5166 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 

Whatever you do to a folk-tune somebody 
will complain: that is the accepted 
occupational hazard of arrangers. Malcolm 
Arnold’s solution: write your own folk- 
tunes instead—then everybody will be 
happy; arrange away to your heart’s 
content. And so he does—to the heart’s 
content also, surely, of anybody who is 
glad to see concert music orchestrated as 
skilfully, effectively, and poetically as the 
best of light music. 

In believing that music is, on the whole, 
at its best when at its most enjoyable, 
Arnold is not alone, historically at any rate ; 
but he is sadly outnumbered in a world 
which believes—or customarily writes as 
if it believes—that to call contemporary 
music enjoyable is to insult it. Let me, on 
these grounds, insult Arnold and his English 
Dances: I find his music in general, and 
these dances in particular, among the 
most enjoyable of our own time to be had. 

The virtuosity of the scoring is translated 
into sumptuous sound by the combined 
efforts of Boult, the London Philharmonic, 
and the Decca engineers. Solitary bone 
of contention is strictly musical—the coda 
of the final dance: this seems to me to be 
on altogether too cosmic a scale for the 
job in hand. For that matter I’m not 
quite sure that the final dance as a whole 
is quite on the level of the others ; but it 
has a long way to go, even so, before it 
could possibly be called dull. And the 
others are wholly refreshing. M.M. 


BACH. Concerto No. 1 in A minor. 
Concerto No. 2 in E major. Jascha 
Heifetz (violin), Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein. H.M.V. BLP 
1070 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Concerto in A minor : 

Stern, Prades Orch., Casals 
Concerto in E major : 


Goldberg, Philharmonia, Susskind 
(11/53) PMA1007 


Heifetz plays these two concertos rather 
faster than most violinists and this fact has 
enabled H.M.V. to get them both on to one 
ten inch disc. He takes the Adagio of the 
E major at 64 quavers to the minute, 
probably a _ world’s record; whereas 
Goldberg plays a mere 40 to the minute 
(which seems too slow). Heifetz actually 
plays this Adagio quicker than the slow 
movement of the A minor which is marked 


(1/54) 33CX1109 
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Andante. His tempo in the latter seems 
about right, but the other is murderously 
fast. He hurries the first movement too, 
giving a very boisterous display, and he has 
been allowed a “‘ virtuoso ”’ balance instead 
of being made to sound part of the orchestra 
—as Goldberg does. But if Heifetz is too fast, 
Goldberg is surely too slow in both these 
first two movements, and his playing lacks 
life. In fact neither recording is satisfactory. 
Fortunately Heifetz’s performance of the 
A minor seems better in every way—better 
played, better accompanied and _ better 
balanced ; some of it is very good indeed. 
Even here the harpsichordist has cause for 
complaint ; in neither work is he sufficiently 
audible in the first movement. Most of the 
time it is very hard to tell whether he is 
playing or not. In the Goldberg recording 
the harpsichord makes a real and pleasant 
contribution in the first movement, but 
seems to have left the premises before they 
reached the second one. ‘The Prades 
recording of the A minor cannot compare 
with the new Heifetz technically, though 
Stern earns a mark for occasionally playing 
his trills in the authentic eighteenth cen- 
tury way—which is more than Heifetz or 
Goldberg do. 

The string quality on the new H.M.V. is 
splendid, and there is no surface noise. 
Those who want the A minor concerto can 
invest in this record with confidence. 

The sleeve of the Goldberg version 
mentions a hitherto unrecorded incident in 
the life of Bach, to the effect that in his 
youth he was “employed for about five 
months as violinist in the bank at Weimar ”, 
but I think this account may be a little 
overdrawn. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra in D major, Op. 61. 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan (violin). 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Paul van Kempen. 
D.G.G. DGM18099 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Campoli, L.S.O., Krips (5/52) LXT2674 
Francescatti, Philadelphia, Ormandy 

(11/52) 33CX1011 
Ricci, L.P.O., Boult (1/53) LXT2750 
Menuhin, Philharmonia, Furtwangler 

(2/54) (H)ALP1100 
Kulenkampff, Berlin P.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 
(4/54) LGX66017 
Oistrakh, Stockholm F.O., Ehrling 
(12/54) 38CX1194 

Those who enjoy the tuttis as much as 
the solos will welcome this fine performance 
by Schneiderhan with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. In a firmly-moulded reading by van 
Kempen, they bring out the beauties of the 
score in a way that I have rarely been 
privileged to hear before. 

Schneiderhan’s part is uneven, unfor- 
tunately, and discourages the listener by a 
rather cold start; as if the session took 
place one cold morning when there was no 
time to warm up to the task. This is not 
true of the Oistrakh recording, which I 
found the most satisfactory, musically, of all 
the versions now available. An _ ideal 


casting would have been Oistrakh, with the 
Berlin Philharmonic under the late Dr. 
Furtwangler. But these are idle dreams: 
we have to face a somewhat cool and 
uninspiring first movement with Schneider- 
han, followed by an exquisite slow movement 
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and finale which must be unique for its 
perfectly-controlled tempi and ensemble 
work. It was in the finale of the Oistrakh 
disc that a certain amount of faulty ensemble 
occurred ; but there is no similar reproach 
for Schneiderhan and van Kempen, who 
obviously agree not only about essentials 
but also about the finest of fine details. 
For perfect fiddling all the way through, 
Oistrakh still stands supreme, but this new 
D.G.G. disc has much in its favour, and 
represents a classical rather than a lyrical 
outlook: an eminently valid classicism 
which is becoming more and more difficult 
to achieve as the years go by. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in F 
major, Op. 68, “ Pastoral’. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Philips ABL 
3043 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 
V.S.O., Klemperer 
R.P.O., Beecham 

V.P.O., Furtwangler 
Vienna Op., Scherchen 
Concertgebouw, Kleiber (2/54) LXT2872 
Philharmonia, Karajan (4/54) 383CX1124 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (5/54) (H)ALP1129 

If this performance of the Beethoven 
Pastoral lacks anything, it is only vitality. 
For all the other qualities are there in 
abundance—especially in the shaping of 
the ends of movements, which do not always 
in this work play themselves. The hymn at 
the end of the storm sounds considerably 
more reverently thankful than it often does 
elsewhere, and the flute leads graciously 
from it into the finale. And the end of the 
finale comes off for once, with the horn solo 
both muted and audible (a very rare com- 
bination)—clearly heard to start with and 
to finish with, and arguably so in the middle. 
But these virtues are balanced by a degree 
of leisureliness that does tend to hold back 
both the more abandoned sections of the 
work, and also, to some extent, the slow 
movement — though this is beautifully 
played. 

These advantages are allied to a faultless 
and round-toned recording ; and such an 
alliance would add up, even in the face of 
quite strong competition, to a Pastoral fit 
for anybody’s money. But competition is in 
fact not “‘ quite strong ’’, but overwhelm- 
ing—led by a quite’ first-class recording on 
Columbia 33CX1124 of a_ superlative 
performance by Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia, and a superlative recording on 
Decca LXT2872 of a quite first-class 
performance by Kleiber and the Concertge- 
bouw. M.M. 


(5/53) CTL7023 
(8/53) PL6@960 
(9/53) 33CX1062 
(12/53) (H)ALP1041 
(1/54) WLP5108 


BERLIOZ. Overture. 
(Act II); Royal Hunt and Storm 
(Act III); Trojam March (Act I) 
from “The Trojans at Carthage ”’. 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris 
conducted by Jean Martinon. Par- 
lophone PMDr024 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

The Overture to this part of Les Troyens 
is such poor music that it is scarcely worth 
hearing on its own, though Martinon does 
what he can for it, moving it along and not 
letting it sound too pompous. But he 
might have got better playing than the 
rather scrambled and perfunctory per- 
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formances of the two dances from the 
ballet to celebrate Aeneas’ victory over 
Hiarbos. Much the same goes for the 
Trojan March. 

The Royal Hunt and Storm is, of 
course, a very different matter musically, 
and this evocative piece gets better playing. 
Not much imagination is shown over the 
distant horns at the start, however, and 
there is what must be a bad tape join later 
on, where one bar is much shortened. 

waa. 


BORODIN. Overture; Polovski March 
(Act III) ; Polovtsian Dances (Act 
II) from ‘ Prince Igor”. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Susskind. Parlophone PMD 
1023 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Here is an excellent and really exciting 
performance of the Overture (for which, 
surely, Glazounov should get his due 
credit). 

The dances are well done, without 
chorus, and the only novelty (more or less), 
the March, is given a really rousing 
performance. 

The recording is full, not always quite as 
clear as some may like, and with brass that 
is sometimes a bit heavy rather than 
brilliant (in those exciting brass build-ups 


in the Overture, for instance). But all in 
all, a very attractive record. fie 
BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C 


minor, Op. 68. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen 
Jochum. D.G.G. DGM18182 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini 
Berlin P.O., Keilberth 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Leipzig Radio S.O., Abendroth 
Vienna Op., Scherchen 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 
Los Angeles P.O., Wallenstein (1/55) AXTL1064 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik (5/55) MG50007 
Jochum has the measure of this symphony, 
giving it a wholly convincing performance. 
Especially effective are the slow movement 
and the finale, whose very various con- 
stituents are made to hang together very 
well ; but everywhere there is shaping of 
the first order. And there is, too, a fine 
response from the orchestra, whose solo 
wind, particularly, play most beautifully. 
The overall effect, though, is somewhat 
marred by a curious lack of weight in the tone 
of the first violins. The strings as a whole have 
tone enough ; it seems to be the internal 
orchestral balance that is at fault. It is not 
to be rectified by reinforcement in repro- 
duction of the higher frequencies ; this 
harshens the general tone unpleasantly, 
and this general tone—though not quite 
the best we have had from D.G.G.—is too 
good for that to be considered for a moment. 
Even so, the new disc is in no danger, I 
think, of supplating the H.M.V. of Cantelli 
and the Philharmonia—which boasts a 
performance at least the equal of that of 
Jochum and the Berlin Orchestra, and a 
wonderfully satisfying recorded quality to 
match. The Columbia of the Philharmonia 
under Karajan, too, is a very close runner- 


up. 


(6/52) LXT2675 
(11/52) (H)ALP1012 
(12/53) LGX66003 
(2/54) 33CX1053 
(6/54) LPV69 
(6/54) WLP5189 
(7/54) (H)ALP1152 
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BRAHMS. Symphony No. 3 in F major, 
Op. 90. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Philips ABR4031 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Concertgebouw, Szell 
Halle, Barbirolli 
V.P.0., Boehm (12/53) LX T2843 
Prague Radio S.O., Abendroth (2/54) LPV57 


N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (10/54) (H)ALP1166 
Hamburg P.O., Keilberth (2/55) LGX66035 


Awarm style not normally to be associated 
with the virtuoso New York orchestra per- 
vades this performance of the Brahms Third; 
Walter succeeds in communicating a great 
deal of Viennese glow, particularly to the 
strings. The glow does not by any means 
prohibit a vitality of movement, almost 
throughout: the Allegretto and Finale 
come off beautifully indeed. The first 
movement, though, is not so much vital as 
merely fast; I feel that something of its 
drama is missing in this otherwise excellent 
performance. 

The Philips recording is everywhere good, 
with a faultless surface. There is, however, 
a slight woolliness in general tone. This in 
no way prevents the economical disc being 
in nearly every way preferable to its only 
ten-inch competitor, Barbirolli on H.M.V.; 
but it does perhaps make it easier to retain 
a predominant affection for Bohm and the 
Vienna Philharmonic, on Decca LXT2843, 
when the best all-round version, regardless 
of cost, is under discussion. M.M. 


(6/52) LXT2676 


CHOPIN. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
Op. 21. Stefan Askenase (piano). 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. 
DGM18r140 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Ballon, L.S.O., Ansermet (3/51) LX3035 
Novaes, Vienna S.O., Klemperer __ (5/53) PL7100 
Malcuzynski, Philharmonia, Kletzki 

(9/53) 838CX1066 
Musulin, Stuttgart Radio S.O., Muller-Kray 

(6/54) PLP57 

Slezaireva, Prague S.O., Smetacek ; LPV82 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op. Orch., Rodzinski 

(4/55) WLP5308 


A thoroughly recommendable Chopin 
Second Piano Concerto still escapes us. 
This new one is careful, uncut, not unfelt, 
but too stodgy. The orchestra introduces 
the second subject in so poker-faced a 
manner that the result is almost comical ; 
and Mr. Askenase’s playing has little fancy 
or freedom. The recording is clear and 
solid, but the piano tone sometimes sounds 
a little dead. 

Mme. Novaes still gives the most interest- 
ing of available performances, though both 
recording and playing have their rough 
moments. A.P. 


DVORAK. Symphonic Variations, Op. 


78. 
BALAKIREV. Tamar—Symphonic 
Poem. Royal Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart. Philips ABL3047 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Tamar: 
All-Union Radio S.0., Golovanov 
(1/55) MWL307 
Suisse, Amsermet (1/55) LXT2966 
LSO, Fistoulari (1/55) PMC1009 


The gramophone companies have been 
more than generous to Tamar this year. 
Sir Thomas, long associated with the 
composition, gives his inimitable perform- 
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No. 2 in C Minor 
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No. 4 in D Major 

No. 5 in G Major 
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MACDOWELL 


Piano Concerto No. 1 in A Minor, Op. 15 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 23 
Vivian Rivkin, piano 

Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 


Conducted by Dean Dixon 
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Badura-Skoda, piano : 
WLP 6303-1/3 Badura-Skoda 
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Elegiac Symphony (Trauersymphonie) Hugues Cuénod, tenor 
Concerto Grosso in F Minor, Op. 1, No. 8 Gino Sinimberghi, tenor 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra Franz Holetschek, harpsichord and organ 
Conducted by Henry Swoboda Richard Harand, ‘cello 
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A SONG RECITAL Songs My Mother Taught Me. Myself When Young. 
Arran Homing Song. Oh, Could I but Express in Song. 
Inia Te Wiata, bass. Ernest Lush, piano 


45 EP 901 
DONIZETTI ‘“ Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ 
Act 1. Egli s’avanza . . . Sulla tomba ; Qui di sposa . . . Verranno a te. 
Dolores Wilson, soprano. Ebe Ticozzi, mezzo-soprano. Gianni Poggi, tenor. 
Orchestra of the Opera di Milano. Conducted by Franco Capuana. 

45 EP 772 


‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.” Act3. Ardon gliincensi. ..Spargid’amoro pianto (Mad scene) 


Dolores Wilson, soprano. 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Opera di Milano. Conducted by Franco Capuana. 
45 EP 773 
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TARTINI 
Sonata in G Minor 


DVORAK 
Piano Quintet in A Major, Op. 81 
Barylli Quartet 


Sonata in A Minor 
Sonata in B Minor 
Sonata in D Major 
Peter Rybar, violin 
Franz Holetschek, harpsichord 


with 
Edith Farnadi, piano 








WLP Si41 String Quartet in A Flat Major, Op. 105 
, Barylli Quartet 
TCHAIKOVSKY popes WLP 5337 


Sonata in G Major, Op. 37 
Romance in F Minor, Op. 5 
Nocturne, Op. 10, No. 1 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 LIG HT MUSIC 
Souvenir de Hapsal, Op. 2 
Nadia Relsenberg, piano AUSTRIAN FOLK MUSIC 


WLP 5330 





Altbayrischer Landler. Erzherzog Johann Jodler 
Alte Wiener Volkmusik. Marsch Potpourri 
Altsteirischer Landler. Altbayrischer Schuhplattler 





SPANISH KEYBOARD 
MUSIC 
Albeniz—Sonata in D Major 
Anglés—Adagietto in B Flat Major 
Cc vas—Sonata in F Major 
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Freixanet—Sonata in A Major 
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Anglés—Sonata in F Major 


Rodriguez—Rondo in B Flat Major b 
Cantall Sonata in C Minor 

Serrano—Sonata in B Flat Major 

Anglés—Aria in D Minor 

Fernando—Sonata in C Minor 


Fernando Valenti, harpsichord 


** Deutschmeister ’”? Band 


Conducted by Julius Herrmann 
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ance of it, but the palm goes nevertheless to 
the Ansermet version. M. Ansermet also 
knows all there is to be known about this 
music, and the Decca engineers have 
awarded him a recording so much more 
vivid than the Philips one, that in a piece 
where colouring matters so much there can 
be no doubt which version is the more 
enjoyable. 

The Dvofak again is given a fine perform- 
ance, fanciful, full of individuality ; but the 
recording falls short of that clarity and 
distinctness of sound which mark the best 
recordings to-day. 


DVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95, “From The New World”. 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DGM18142 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


N.S.O., Jorda (2/52) LX T2608 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik (2/53) (H)ALP1018 
Vienna S.O., Horenstein (11/53) PL7590 
Hamburg Radio S.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 

(2/54) LGX66007 


Philharmonia, Galliera (10/54) 383SX1025 


Hague P.O., Dorati (2/55) ABL3021 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini (3/55) (H)ALP1222 


Yet another New World! But Horen- 
stein and Toscanini are still the ones to 
hear, I think, for Fricsay gives a reading 
that is very unacceptable. The opening 
movement is nothing like an allegra molto. 
It is often flabby and, what I cannot abide, 
softer passages are invariably slowed up 
and sentimentalised. Dvorak’s music really 
won’t take this sort of treatment. The 
slow movement does bring some touches of 
real magic in the playing, but the Scherzo 
again lacks freshness and the poco sostenuto 
section aga‘n becomes sentimental. The finale 
keeps going far better, but in both last 
movements there are unnecessary accelerandi 
not warranted by anything in Dvorak’s 
score. 

The recording is very good. The string 
pp, and even ppp, are remarkable and bring 
something outstanding to the sound of this 
record. The brass is a bit dull (how 
Toscanini’s brass blazes!) and the whole 
sound seems to have more resonance than 
we usually get from DGG—by which 
I mean just that little too much. 

I think it is still Horenstein for a lovely 
performance with every mark of the com- 
poser’s understood and expressed: and 
Toscanini for a sheerly exciting one. 

Te. 


FALLA. Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain. Aldo Ciccolini (piano), 
Orchestre National de la Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise conducted by 
Ernesto Halffter. Homenajes. 
Orchestre National del la Radio- 
diffusion Francaise conducted by 
Ernesto Halffter. Columbia 33CX 
1221 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Nights in the Gardens : 
Curzon, L.S.O., Jorda (1/52) LXT2621 
Rubinstein, St. Louis S.O., Golschmann 
(10/53) (H)ALP1065 
Novaes, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsky 
(11/54) PL8520 
Soriano, Madrid Chamber Orch., Argenta 
(3/55) TW91019 


Homenajes (homage to various com- 
posers) is more or less unknown Falla 
these days and I am not surprised, for it 
does seem a dull work. I am sure, however, 
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that it could be made more interesting 
than it appears on this record. I cannot 
remember hearing a conductor who hangs 
about so much and so often. Couple this 
with slow speeds anyway, and the result is 
a very tedious performance. 

Much the same _ characteristics are 
apparent in the Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, and my favourite Soriano/Argenta 
version seems to me to be unchallenged. 
The very start of this latter version is 
swifter, more flexible, less accented—alive, 
in fact, in a way this new performance is 
not. Argenta and Soriano do not pull 
rallentandi out unduly and do not try to 
make climaxes bigger than they actually are. 

Ciccolini gives us very clear and cool 
playing, but it is nothing like as sheerly 
ravishing as is Soriano’s, nor has the whole 
of this new performance the feeling of 
authenticity that pervades the London 
International record. MAL 


HINDEMITH. Mathis der Maler— 
Symphony from the Opera. Con- 
cert Music for Strings and Brass, 
Op. 50. Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Philips ABL3051 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Mathis der Maler : 

N.B.C., Cantelli 
Berlin P.O., Hindemith 


Concert Music : 
Vienna S.O., Haefner 


(2/53) (H) BLP1010 
(6/54) LGM65018 
(3/52) PLP515 
Hindemith is having a spectacular innings 
at the moment, and enthusiasts need no 
longer feel that in this country the record 
companies under-represent him. But I 
wish that Philits had chosen, instead of 
the ‘‘ Mathis der Maler ” Symphony, the 
new ‘Harmonie der Welt” as_ the 
coupling to the Concert Music. As it is, 
the new record presents a reviewer with 
one of those tiresome cases in which he feels 
unable to advise intending purchasers, 
although what he thinks of the performances 
may be quite clear. 

The Concert Music, composed in 1931 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 
thrillingly played by the Philadelphia one, 
and very well recorded. Eugene Ormandy 
has avoided any tendency to sentimenta- 
lise ; instead, a hard-boiled approach lets 
the music speak for itself, which it does 
most eloquently. The superior execution 
lends to the score a splendour missing from 
the Viennese Nixa recording. 

By comparison, however, “‘ Mathis ” on 
the other side is subfusc. The detail has 
got blurred, the individual timbres do not 
stand out. Moreover this music presents 
Hindemith at his most expressive, and calls 
for a thoughtful performance such as 
Cantelli gives on the H.M.V. 10-inch. 
Cantelli seems to be caring for both sounds 
and sense, Ormandy principally for sounds 
—and having his effects upset by the 
recording. The H.M.V. recording was one 
of the best American ones of its period (it 
originally came out on 78s). In making the 
LP the British engineers ‘‘ opened it out ” 
successfully—still not ideally spacious, it is 
nevertheless both richer and clearer than 
the Philips version. 

The Nixa Concert Music has_ the 
attraction of Hindemith’s Horn Concerto 
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(1949) as coupling, and since these two 
pieces will be more important to most 
buyers than the ‘* Mathis” Symphony 
(which is reasonably often given in the 
concert hall), they may settle for the Nixa 
and H.M.V. “ Mathis”. But there is no 
denying the superiority of Philips’ Concert 
Music. The Telefunken is of interest 
primarily because it is a composer’s version; 
the recording, by modern standards, is no 
more than adequate. AF. 


KABALEVSKY. “Colas Breugnon ”— 
Suite, Op. 24. 

PROKOFIEV. “The Gambler ”— 
Four Portraits, Op. 49. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Schuchter. Parlophone 
PMCr1007 (12 in., 32s. 44d.). 


An enterprising disc, even if the music is 
not always very distinguished. Prokofiev 
seems to have had a special love for his 
early opera The Gambler, for he revised it 
at one time and, when it had little success, 
at another time made this suite from its 


music. Parts of it seem to me of uncommon 
beauty, but there are undistinguished 
patches. 


As to the Kabalevsky, the Overture 
(included in this suite) is fun, as we know 
well by now, but little of the rest rises above 
the slick and ordinary. 

The recording gives us a very good, rich 
quality (though there is distortion on my 
machine towards the end of the Prokofiev 
side) and Schuchter gets some convincing 
playing. 

The titles of the movements are in 
French (translated in the course of the 
note itself). Isn’t it time we dropped this 
old convention of titling Russian music in 
another foreign language ? TH. 


LISZT. Concerto No. 1 in E flat major. 
Concerto No. 2 in A major. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Anatole 
Fistoulari. Decca LXT5025 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Concerto No. 1: 
Cherkassky, Philharmonia, Fistoulari 
(4/53) (H)BLP1013 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(10/53) WLP5168 
Mildner, RIAS S.O., Rother (10/54) LGX66022 
Frugoni, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsky 
(6/54) PL8390 
Gilels, All-Union Radio S.0., Kondrashin 
(3/55) MWL308 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Ludwig (3/55) DGM18133 
de Groot, Netherlands Radio S.O., van Otterloo 
(3/55) ABL3026 
Francois, Conservatoire, Tzipine 
(4/55) 33CX1238 
Concerto No. 2 : 
Farnadi, Vienna Op., Scherchen 
(10/53) WLP5168 
Malcuzynski, Philharmonia, Susskind 
(2/54) 33CX1106 
Frugoni, Vienna Pro Musica, Swarowsky 
(6/54) PL8390 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Ludwig (3/55) DGM18133 
de Groot, Hague P.O., van Otterloo 
(3/55) ABL3026 


This is a very mixed success. The E flat 
Concerto, in particular, is given an inchoate 
performance, with no apparent conception 
of basic tempo for any of the movements, 
particularly the first. Kempff plays far 


too loudly a good deal of the time; 
Fistoulari gives the impression of seeking 
rather desperately for a compromise tempo 
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which will suit both the pianist and the 
music. 

The Quasi adagio fares better, and we 
admire, as so often with this pianist, the 
sense of a new instrument coming in when 
the right-hand melody appears. Un- 
fortunately there is a third sharer in the 
conversation—an oppressive surface noise. 
At letter E, a testing passage for a recording 
which I have commented on_ before, 
Kempff drops his trill to so low a level that 
it becomes momentarily inaudible. The 
Scherzo is too heavy and unsparkling to 
have much feeling of capriciousness ; and 
with all respect for an admired pianist, 
one must submit that, both here and the 
finale, he plays at times as if the piece were 
technically rather difficult to get through. 
So it is, but we don’t want to be made too 
much aware of the fact. We must be 
presented with difficulties overcome, not 
being overcome, so to speak. 

The A major Concerto, again, is far from 
coherent, with Kempff, Fistoulari and 
orchestra going at the climaxes hammer and 
tongs. The duet between soloist and solo 
’cello is beautifully managed ; but there is 
little sense of growth, and a good deal of 
murk in some of the, piano bravura. The 
recording, bar the surface trouble already 
noted, is rich and full. 

For a good recording of the two concertos 
coupled, I would still recommend Edith 
Farnadi’s ; and for a bewitching account 
of No. 1, the moderately well recorded 
Monarch disc. ALP. 


MOZART. Clarinet Concerto in A 
major, K.622. Richard Schénhofer 
(clarinet), Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bernard 
Paumgartner. Philips ABR4033 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

MOZART. Concerto in A major for 
Clarinet and Orchestra, K.622. 
Reginald Kell (clarinet), Zimbler 


Sinfonietta. 
BRAHMS. Trio in A minor for 


Clarinet, ’Cello and Piano, Op. 114. 
Reginald Kell (clarinet), Frank 
Miller (cello), Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski (piano). Brunswick AXTL 
1071 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Mozart Concerto : 
Cahuzac, Danish Radio Chamber Orch., Woldike 
(10/53) HLP1047 
Kell, Zimbler Sinfonietta 
(3/53) AXL2002 or AXTL1071 
Lancelot, O.L. Ensemble, Froment 
(3/54) OL50006 
Peyer, L.S.9., Collins (2/55) LXT2990 
Wlach, Vienaa Op. Orch., Rodzinski 
(4/55) WLP5307 
Brahms Trio: 
Wlich, Kwarda, Holetschek (10/54) WLP5146 
On the new Philips Schénhofer and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra give a 
performance of the Mozart that is accom- 
plished in every sense. It is smooth, 
beautifully toned, and accurate. But the 
smoothness verges on dullness, particularly 
in the first movement, which soloists and 
conductor have presumably agreed to take 
at an extremely leisurely pace; _ the 


beautiful tone would not be any the less so 
for an occasional sparkle ; and the accuracy 
might have stopped short at a refusal to 
edit one or two passages crying out for it 
(save for a borrowing in the slow move- 
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ment of a cadenza from the clarinet quintet). 
Whether such editing is desirable is, of 
course, a matter of opinion; and so, I 
suppose, is another by-product of the 
accuracy, though not an opinion I have 
previously heard ventured in performance : 
Schénhofer must be the only clarinettist in 
the world to play the tune in the tuttis of 
the first movement along with the orchestra. 
Not much damage is done—if his lungs can 
stand it, our ears certainly can ; but it does 
seem a rather pointless exercise. 

Undue smoothness, however, is a small 
failing indeed on any reasonably wide view ; 
and the many other virtues of the disc 
include a good recording, though one 
which seems to admit of an occasional mild 
disturbance in background noise in the 
slow movement. Even so, a greater vitality, 
equally good recording, and the clear 
convenience and economy of a single-sided 
twelve-inch version lead me to a preference 
in this concerto for de Peyer, Collins, and the 
L.S.O. on Decca LXT2990, which couples 
the work with the Mozart Bassoon Concerto. 

This practical convenience of spacing is 
now extended to Reginald Kell’s beautiful 
performance of the Clarinet Concerto, 
which has for some while been available 
spread over two sides of a ten-inch disc 
(Brunswick AXL2002). The new transfer 
seems to gain, too, in a clearer tone quality, 
and so there is quite certainly here direct 
competition with the de Peyer version— 
competition, though, in which the Decca 
must, I think, still be the victor in the eyes 
of all but those wedded to the Kell style. 

Of the Brahms Trio on the reverse of the 
new Brunswick I write with less certainty : 
I have not heard the alternative perform- 
ance, by Wlach, Kwarda, and Holetschek 
on Nixa WLP5146, where it backs the 
Brahms Horn Trio. Reviewing it last 
October, A.P.’s moderate enthusiasm was 
not sufficient to prevent him being distracted 
by the sound of the clarinet pads ; for the 
new performance mine is not sufficient 
to prevent me being distracted by the 
ancillary contributions of the ’cellist, who 
has fiddler’s sniff in a suitable proportion. 
A further, very mild, distraction is the 
“whoops!” remark of a player on one 
occasion ; but he is more critical than I, who 
can see nothing wrong with the passage at all. 

Nor indeed with the performance as a 
whole, which is quite well-balanced. Better 
so than the sleeve: whether to print Kell’s 
name in letters twenty-five times the size of 
Mozart’s is a fair division of responsibility 
is yet another matter of opinion, and I know 
what mine is ; but in the Brahms to print 
his name in letters some two hundred and 
fifty (if my ruler and mathematics are 
correct) times the size of those of his 
partners is singularly out of keeping with 
the whole spirit of chamber music. There 
is, fortunately, no such unbalance in the 
studio, where if anything it is the ’cello 
which is slightly dominant ; but on other 
counts the recording is not among Bruns- 
wick’s best. I am sure Miller does not play 
with such a harsh tone, or Horszowski with 
such a thin one, as he is made to sound to do 
here ; and in this work a warm quality of 
tone counts for so much. M.M. 
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LISZT. Totentanz—Paraphrase on the 
* Dies Irae ”’. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Concerto in C 
sharp minor, Op. 30. Fabienne 
Jacquinot (piano). Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Anatole 


Fistoulari. Parlophone PMD1026 
(10 in., 24s. 64d.). 
Totentanz : 


Katin, L.P.O., Martinon (7/54) LXT2932 
Concerto in C sharp minor : 
Badura-Skoda, V.S.0., Swoboda 
(10/53) WLP50638 
Except on the price level, the new 
Totentanz offers no competition to the earlier 
Decca version, which is far more interest- 
ingly and firmly conducted, more sensitively 
played, and much better recorded. The 
Rimsky-Korsakov Concerto, a delightful 
work, comes off better—but not so well as on 
the Nixa disc. Although the performance 
by Mlle. Jacquinot and Mr. Fistoulari 
goes with a swing, so does the Badura- 
Skoda/Swoboda one, and in addition this 
has_ thoughtful passages, picturesque 
musings, more highly coloured orchestral 
phrasing, which make the performance far 
more interesting to listen to. It is also 
rather more immediately recorded. The 
Nixa coupling is the Scriabin concerto, by 
the same team. 


OFFENBACH, arr. Dorati. 
the ballet “‘ Bluebeard ”. Suite from 
the ballet “‘ Helen of Troy”. Ballet 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by 
Joseph Levine. Capitol CTL7082 
(12 in., 36s .54d.). 

I find a whole stretch of Offenbach for 
orchestra rather exhausting, mostly a suc- 
cession of energetic dances too evidently 
determined to be gay. ‘There is a great 
lack of real grace. However, here are two 
sides of it, played in most lively fashion 
and clearly recorded, though with rather 
a hard quality that in itself does not help 
to beguile the ear. 

Both titles, by the way, are described as 
ballets only because they are arranged by 
Dorati as such. The originals of each are 
presumably the operettas of the same names. 


Suite from 


PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 7, Op. 
131. Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Philips 
ABR 4034 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 7, Op. 131. 
Symphony No. 1 in D major, Op. 
25, “Classical”. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Nicolai 
Malko. H.M.V. CLP1044 (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 

Symphony No.1: 
Philharmonia, Markevitch (6/53) 383CX1049 
Conservatoire, Ansermet 

(11/53) LXT2833 or LW5096 

Philadelphia S.O., Ormandy (2/54) 33C1025 

N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (3/54) (H)ALP1107 
Pittsburg S.O., Steinberg CTL7084 

The Grove article on Prokofiev stops 
short with the “‘ rather cheap success ” of 

Peter and the Wolf in 1936 ; the Fifth, Sixth 

and Seventh Symphonies are not mentioned, 

nor is the last (of 1952) catalogued. But 
gramophiles have had years to become 
familiar with the fascinating development 
of this composer as shown in the Fifth and 
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78 r.p.m. H.M.V. Vocals (including our famous ‘CCS’ Specials) 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES, soprano 
DB21069 Goyescas : Lover & the Nightingale 
tr BJORLING, tenor 

A1584 Fanciulla : Ch’ella/Tosca : E lucevan 
DAITOI Trovatore : Ah si ben mio & Di quella 
DAI837_ BalloinM: Di tu se/Rigoletto : Questa... 
DAI841 Turandot : Nessun dorma/Mattinata —... 
DAI908 Cavalleria : Siciliana/Manon L : Donna non. 
ccs! Adelaide (Beethoven), 2parts... 
DB21426 Otello & Pearl Fishers : duets with Merrill 
CCSs.2 Don Carlos : aria and duet with Merrill . 
CCs3 Pr. Igor : Cavatina/Fagra Fregona : serenade 
CCS4 Rigoletto : La donna/Pagliacci : Vesti la.... 
ccss Fanal/Fanciulla del West arias in Swed. 
CCS6 Sadko : Hindu song/Ay Ay Ay 
CCS7 Belle Helene & Beggar Seudent arias 
ccss Gypsy Baron & Beggar Student with Schymberg 
te CARU » tenor 

AII2 Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan ... 
DAI303 Rigoletto : La donna & O sole mio mn 
DBI802_ Pagliacci : Vestila giubba/Marta : M’ agi 
DBI875_ Celeste aa Fishers : Je crois ee 
FEODOR CHALIAPIN, bass 
DB1I437_ Faust : Veau d’Or & Mephisto serenade 
DB932_—s Barber: La calunnia/Song of the flea 
ccs9 Gold rolls here (Rubinstein)/Elegie 
ANTONIO CORTIS, tenor 
DAIO75 Turandot : Non piangere & Nessun dorma 
ALEXANDER DAVIDOV, tenor 
CCSIO Pique Dame: aria/duet—Cherkasskaya/Panina aa 
MARIO DEL MONACO, tenor 
DB21452 ao; Death/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba 
To FLETA, tenor 
ccs! Te quiero/Tosca : E lucevan le stelle 
AMELITA GAL CURCI, soprano 
DAI028 odes : Veglia o donna & Piangi with de Luca 
DAI133 Traviata: Un di & Parigio cara with Schipa_... 
DAII61 Pasquale : Tornami/Rigoletto : duet with ound 
CCSi2 _‘Traviata : Dite alla giovine with de Luca... a 
ay gee GIGLI, tenor 
DAI372_ Rigoletto: La donna/Tosca : E lucevan ... 
DAI488 Ave Maria (Gounod)/Agnus Dei (Bizet) . 
DAI9I2 Sicilian—Mattinata & Cart Driver’s song 
Cccsi3 Mefistofele : Dai campi & Giunto sul. ... 
DBIOSO Forza: Solenne/Boheme : O Mimi with de Luca 
DBII50 Gioconda & Pearl Fishers duets with de Luca 
CCS14_ ~— Traviata : De miei bollenti/Lucia : Tombe oo 
DBI229 Lucia: Giusto cielo... Tu che a Dio with Pinza 
DBI538 Boheme : Che gelida/Faust : Salve dimora 
DBI790 Cav’: Tu qui ?... No no Turiddu with Giannini 
DB21138 Turandot : Nessun dorma/Elisir : Quant’e bella 
CCSI5 Attila & Lombardi trios with Rethberg & Pinza 


at Trovatore : Nostri monti with Elmo/Marta : M’ ‘appari 


CCSI7 Rigoletto : Quartet/Lucia : Sextet with G.-Curci, etc. 
TITO GosBi, baritone 
DB6626 Barber : Largo al factotum/Otello : Era la notte 
DB21227 Rigoletto : Parisiamo/Traviata : Di Provenza ... 
VILHELM HEROLD, tenor 
CCSI8 = Africaine : O Paradiso/Flower song 
GERHARD HUSCH, baritone 
ccsi9 D. Giovanni & Magic Flute duets with Perras 
CCS20 ~— Hansel & Gretel & Konigskinder arias 
CCs2! Handel—Cesare : aria/Cantata con strumenti 
JOAN HAMMOND, soprano 
DB21451 Rusalka': O silver Moon/Pique Dame : Lisa’s air 
SENA JURINAG, soprano 
DB21116 Cosi fan Tutte : trios with Thebom & Lewis 
DB21529 Idomeneo : Se il padre/Fuor del mar (Lewis) 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS, bass 
DAI2I8 Magic Flute : Olsis/Seraglio : Wer ein Liebchen 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN, soprano 
DB21184 Manon : Gavotte/Thais : Death scene with Merrill 
MILIZA KORJUS, soprano 

CCS22 Magic > ae Rachearie/Seraglio : Martern. 
CCS23 Coq d’Or : Hymn to Sun/Sadko : Hindu song . 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI, tenor 
CCS24 = Otello: Act I: Love duet with Caniglia ‘ 
CCS25 Turandot : Non piangere/Gioconda : Cielo e mar 
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= MARTINELLI, tenor 


Further Lists in this series of our stock items will be published in future issues of ‘The Gramophone’. 


Alwaysjin stock at 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
63 MONMOUTH STREET, 


Aida : Tomb scene—O terra addio with Ponselle ite 6/- 
CCS26 _—‘Trovatore : Mal reggendo & Nostri monti with Hcmer 8/113 
JOHN McCORMACK, tenor 
DA929_—s- The Holy Child/Just for today . 6/- 
DAII71 Harp that once/Garden where the praties 6/- 
DB. Come back to Erin/Snowy breasted pearl 8/113 
CCS27__—s— OD. Giovanni : II mio tesoro/Elisir : Furtiva 8/114 
DB2867___Floridante : Caro amore/Semele : Where’er 8/113 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR, tenor 
DBI858 Meistersinger : Preislied/Siegfried : Nothung ... 8/113 
ELSE MUHL, soprano 
CCs28 Magic Flute : Queen of the Night’s 2 arias 8/11k 
N. a NAGACHEVSKY, tenor 
CCS29 __ Boris: (Fountain duo with Sadoven/Sadko : Hindu 5/- 
EZIO PINZA, bass 
DAI134 Don Giovanni : Serenata & Finch’ han dal vino 6/- 
ROSA PONSELLE, soprano 
DBII99 Trovatore : Miserere with sinaeaneonanes Forzadel Destino : La saa 
“ee ~~, 8/11} 
B1280 : Cas a Diva, 2 par . 8/1 
GIANNA NPEDERZINI & CHORUS OF LA SCALA’ 
CCSs30 Forza : Bella la guerra/Nabucco : Va pensiero 6/4 
MARGARET RITCHIE, soprano 
C3688 Sch ones Al ‘Hirt auf dem Felsen, 2 parts 6/4 
HELGE ROSWAENGE, tenor 
Ccs3! Fra Diavolo : Ewig/Postillon : Ronde par 6/- 
CCS32 __ Fidelio: Florestan’s recit. & aria . 8/11 
bine f SCHIPA, tenor 
A874 —_ Barber of Seville : Ecco ridente & Se il... +e 6/- 
BASES D. Pasquale : Sogno soave/Rigoletto : Questa ... 6/- 
CCS33 Amapola & Valencia (Spanish) 6/- 
CCS34 _—— Tornami/Sonnambuia : Prendi, both with Toti dal 6 
jonte _ |= 
CCs35 —_ Miller : Quando/Rigoletto : Ella mi fu .. 8/114 
CCS36 Amico Fritz : Cherry duet with Favero, 2 parts . 8/ihk 
ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, soprano 
DAI4I7 Brahms—Wiegenlied, Nachtigali, etc., etc. re 6/- 
DB946 D. Giovanni : Batti/Figaro : Voi che sapete sen ia .. 8/11 
DBIOIO Standchen & Morgen (Richard Strauss) . .. 8/11 
DBI844 Schubert—Du bist die Ruh’, Heidenroslein & Das Lied im Grunen ... ait i 
bod SIBIRAKOFF, bass 
CS37 Demon (Rubinstein) Accursed World/I am he 5/- 
Cosa Russian Traditional song & duet with Vitting 5/- 
ODA SLOBODSKAJA, soprano 
CCSs39 Sorotschinski Fair : air/Lilacs/Roses 5/- 
WILHELM STRIENZ, bass 
CCS40_— Seraglio : Wer ein Liebchen & duo with Ludwig 5/- 
ccs4l Masaniello : aria/Marta : duet with Ludwig - 6/4 
FERUCCIO TAGLIAVINI, tenor 
DA2054 Musica Proibita & Meso ’mbriaco ’e sole ‘ 6/- 
DB6856__Elisir d’amore : Una furtiva/Rigoletto : Ella . 8/114 
DB6869 Arlesiana : Lamento/Africana : O Paradiso . 81 
DB21134 Tosca: Recondita armonia & E lucevan ... . 8/11 
DB21579 Sonnambula : Prendi/Amico Fritz : O amore . 8/113 
LUISA TETRAZZINI, soprano 
DBI979 Rigoletto : Caro nome/Barbiere : Una voce B/il 2 
URSULA VAN DIEMAN, soprano, with choir 
C2736 Ave Maria (Mendelssohn)/Laudate Dominum (Mozart) ane 6/4 
CCS42 Mozart—Laudate Dominum/and PERRAS : Verdi—Ave Maria 6/4 
ALESSANDRO VALENTE, tenor 
DA2033 Turandot : Nessun dorma & Non piangere 6/- 
GERTRUD WETTERGREN, mezzo 
CCcs43 Carmen : Habanera & Seguedille (Swedish) 5/- 
EBBA WILTON, soprano 
CCS44 Fille du Regiment : Regiment song & Farewell ... 8/114 
MARCEL WITTRISCH, tenor 
DB21511 Huguenots : Act 4 Love duet with Teschemacher 8/113 
CCS45 Marta: Quintet/Evangelimann : Selig sind 8/114 
CCS46 ~—s Traviata : Brindisi/Trovatore : Miserere 8/113 
CCS47 Night in Venice duets with Schone 5/- 
Ccs48 Night in Venice/Vienna Blocd arias 5/- 
ccs49 Gasparone : aria/Fledermaus duet 5/- 
Ccsso Magic Flute : Biidnisarie & Flotenarie 6/4 
YOURENEFF, baritone 
ccss! Ruslan & Ludmila : aria/Pr. Igor : Igor's air 6/4 
GIOVANNI ZENATELLO, tenor 
CCS52 Otello: Dio, mi potevi & Death scene ... 8/11y 
LONDON, W.C.1I. (LAN 6155) 
LONDON, W.C.2 (TEM 5614) 


Home Post orders over £! sent post free ; under £1, add 2/- pcst. 
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call that 
a really brilliant 





recording... 

















I've never heard Brahms reproduced better 
oe. | congratulate you on your sie of 
balance. ..and where did you get the record? 
Keith Prowse of course . . . and I musn’t take all the credit . . . you hear the record of your choice 
under superb conditions acoustically and in sheer luxury. I'd like to visit this haven of harmony and do 
a little Opus Browsing myself. . . when shall we go? How about Thursday before lunch? .. I'll meet you 
at 11.30... make a note of the address, 90 New Bond Street... in the new showroom .. Splendid. . . 


you shall have an extra martini for that stroke of genius. 


Keith Prowse stocks every size and make of record to suit every taste. . in all speeds. 


KEITH PROWSE 


90 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 Telephones Hyde Park 6000 (60 lines) 
AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON 
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Sixth Symphonies: epic works, not com- 
pletely ‘“‘ symphonic” (in the way that 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonies are not either), 
going through the motions of being pro- 
found, perhaps, rather than searching very 
deep. But delightful music, filled with 
lyrical tunes, gay tunes, luscious scoring 
and bright quirky colours. The Fifth 
Symphony, Opus 100, is on Decca LXT2674 
by the Danish Radio Orchestra under 
Tuxen (see M.M., March, 1953) ; and the 
Sixth, Opus 111, on Decca LXT2667, by 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet (see L.S., May, 1952). 

This month two recordings of the Seventh 
Symphony in C sharp arrive to complete 
the story. So far, there has been only one 
performance of the work in this country, 
that given in Leeds by the Yorkshire 
Symphony Orchestra under Nicolai Malko 
last year. I missed it, also the broadcast ; 
and now have just discovered the work with 
delight. It bears the sort of relation to 
Nos. 5 and 6 as (on another level) Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth does to his Nos. 5 and 7. 
In fact the earlier symphony of Prokofiev’s 
it is most like is the “ Classical”. But 
Prokofiev did not straightforwardly revert 
to his former style, any more than Beethoven 
did. It is in the lack of complication, and 
the prevailing optimism of feeling (free from 
the melancholy which tinged No. 6) that it 
recalls the ‘* Classical”? Symphony. 

The first movement is not allegro, but 
moderato, like that of Shostakovich’s Tenth, 
but much richer in its material. The 
broad second subject, sung by the strings, is 
magnificent, and a third group of themes is 
light and witty. With the aid of Malcolm 
Rayment’s admirable sleeve-note for the 
H.M.V. disc, I perceived that the second 
movement, a scherzo, was a complicated 
construction ; the ear accepts it readily as 
a tricky, delicately scored rondo with 
delightful melodies. The third movement, 
Andante espressivo, is full-blooded and un- 
ashamedly lyrical, ripe and rich, with a 
contrasting central episode. The Finale, a 
rondo, is in Prokofiev’s ballet style, and 
immensely attractive. A curious coda, with 
xylophone, piano and glockenspiel, leads 
to a quiet ending in C sharp minor—but 
there is an alternative close, a return to the 
vivacious main theme in C sharp (D flat) 
major—and this gay ending is used in both 
the recorded performances. 

A straight decision between these two 
versions is tiresomely hard to arrive at. 
Generally, the woodwind detail (of which 
there is a great deal, and which is very 
important) stands out more clearly in the 
Philharmonia performance ; but this ad- 
vantage is offset by the more lyrical string 
tone of the Philadelphia players. In the 
slow movement, for instance, the outer 
sections, for strings, ravish the ear in the 
Philips recording ; but the central section, 
whose melody alternates between oboe and 
cor anglais, is much more effective on the 
H.M.V. The same is true of the broad 
string tune in the first movement, and the 
‘ contrasting section where oboe and glocken- 
spiel are prominent. 

In point of sharp detail, the H.M.V. 
scores decisively in the Scherzo and the 
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Finale. Credit to engineers as well as 
players, I think; for Mr. Malko’s rhythm 
is not always as alert as Mr. Ormandy’s: 
the latter seems to give the better-rehearsed 
more convincingly executed performance 
when one plays through the Symphony as 
a whole and stops fiddling about with 
comparative passages. On the whole his 
reading has more life. 

My personal solution, when I wish to 
introduce the Symphony to someone, is to 
use I and III of the Philips disc, and II 
and IV of the H.M.V., but this procedure 
might be thought intolerably extravagant 
by a record-buyer. In so far as couplings 
and prices affect the issue, they work in 
favour of the Philips ; for the “‘ Classical ” 
Symphony sounds as if Mr. Malko were 
using too big an orchestra, not quite 
precisely enough. And by hurrying on the 
movements (especially the first) in tempi 
quicker than those the composer asked for, 
he loses a lot of the grace and wit. The 
Ansermet MP remains the most rewarding 
investment in this field. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
the first London performance of the Seventh 
Symphony has been announced for the 
coming Prom season (July 28th), and that 
Boosey and Hawkes hope soon to have 
a miniature score available. A.P. 


RACHMANINOV. Symphony No. 2 
in E minor, Op. 27. Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
William Steinberg. Capitol 
CTL7085 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

As far as any of Rachmaninov’s 
symphonies can be called popular, it is 
surely the second that has been the favourite. 
It is the more surprising, then, that we 
have had to wait so long for a record of 
it, especially as the third symphony already 
exists in two versions. Now, however, we 
have a most splendid performance and 
recording, and it seems unlikely that this 
will be bettered for a long time. 

Those who have not yet got further than 
the piano concertos should try this without 
hesitation, for here are all the things they 
most enjoy, even though without the lure 
of the concerto pianist. And if that sounds 
patronising, it is not meant to be. This 
symphony is too full of the genuine thing; 
and that means a very different thing 
from the shallow imitations that in the end 
merely tire the ear. 

The music, both moving and exhilarating, 
gets a performance that is ravishing while 
always being properly controlled. And the 
recorded sound is all that one could want 
for it. 


RAVEL, etc. Rapsodie Espagnole ; 
La Valse (Ravel). Overture—*“ La 
Princesse Jaune”, Op. 30 (Saint- 
Saéns). Overture—* Béatrice et 
Bénédict ” (Berlioz). Overture— 
“Le Roi d’Ys” (Lalo). Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. H.M.V. ALP1245 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This offers a lot of music for the money, 
and although none of the performances is 
the best to be had on disc, as a whole 
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the collection is fairly enjoyable. Charles 
Munch’s readings have little finesse ; he 
simply conducts the pieces—so it seems— 
letting the players have their heads ; and 
being Boston players they give us some 
fascinatingly suave and full-blooded playing 
(the rapid flute descents in Béatrice et 
Bénédict are among bits of orchestral playing 
that make the mouth water), and also 
some that is noisy and out-of-scale. Some 
of the brass tone is very poor. 

Partly because of the style of performance, 
partly because of a recording which does 
not keep the outlines clear, these versions 
miss that clean definition which is at once 
a hall-mark of the best French orchestral 
playing, and the best Decca recording. The 
Rapsodie Espagnole comes off best ; but it is 
a rough performance in comparison with 
the sensuous, thrilling account on Columbia 
by the Philharmonia under Karajan. La 
Valse turns into a noisy roar at the climax. 

Saint-Saéns’ japonaiserie is rendered with 
high orchestral gloss, but not much feeling 
for the style of the music. The Berlioz 
(despite the orchestral detail mentioned 
above) comes off worst, and the Lalo 
overture has an harsh climax. A.P. 


ROUSSEL. Le Festin de lPAraignée, 
Op. 17. Petite Suite pour Orch- 
estra, Op. 39. L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. Decca LXT5035 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Le Festin de l’ Araignee : 
French Radio Orchestra, Leibowitz 


: (1/55) TWV91055 
Detroit S.O., Paray (2/55) MG50035 


Rarely can a reviewer claim to have sat 
down to three Spider’s Banquets in four 
months ; but just as the menu (in spite of 
its intrinsic excellence) was beginning to 
look much the same, Ansermet has arrived 
with a slightly fuller version of the ballet, 
which now runs to nearly one-and-a-half 
sides. I do not think that the playing is an 
improvement on the vivid Mercury disc 
which I reviewed in the February issue of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, although there is no 
denying Ansermet’s fine conception of the 
score, whose every detail he brings out with 
loving care. The instrumentalists at his 
disposal are not so well equipped technically 
as the Detroit players—the oboist, for 
example, whose shaping of his first important 
solo leaves much to be desired, and the 
violins, whose intonation in an ascending 
scale on side 2 is bad enough to be worth at 
least one re-take. 

The recording of the Petite Suite is 
extremely well done, however, and I would 
warmly recommend the disc to those who 
want to begin their acquaintance with 
Roussel with a fairly straightforward work. 

DS. 





Miniature Scores 

The following Miniature Scores have been 
received from Messrs. Ernst Eulenburg of 
36-38 Dean Street, London, W.1. Bizet: 
Jeux d’Enfants—Suite for Orchestra (4s. 6d.). 
Bruckner : Symphony No. 4 (gs.). Heinichen : 
Concerto Grosso in G major (3s.). Rézsa: 
Theme, Variations and Finale, Op. 13 (10s.). 
Weber: Concertino for Clarinet, Op. 26 (4s.). 
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SMETANA. Vlitava (The Moldau)— 
Symphonic Poem No. 2; From 
Bohemia’s Forests and Meadows— 
Symphonic Poem No. 4 from “ My 
Fatherland”. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay. D.G.G. DG17018 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 


Coupled as above : 


Bamberg S.O., Keilberth (3/53) LGM65006 

New York P.O., Szell (12/54) 33C1019 
The Moldau : 

V.P.O., Furtwangler (4/53) (H)BLP1009 


Concertgebouw, Dorati (12/54) NBR6010 
Last December I committed myself to 
the statement that Furtwangler’s Moldau 
Journey was the most rewarding of those 
available. I should have qualified it by 
warning people that the opening section, 
which describes the rising of the river, 
might be thought by some to be too slow. 
Indeed now I rather think it is. Comparison 
of the opening tempo (Allegro—a 2 batt— 
commodo non agitato) in different versions was 
prompted by the new D.G.G. disc, which 
seems to me quite distinctly too fast. 
Fricsay rushes the streamlet along, definitely 
agitato ; with Furtwangler it is a rather 
sluggish slow; Keilberth finds the tempo 
which seems inevitably to fit the music, 
which sounds indisputably right. 


By the standard of Fricsay’s earlier 
D.G.G. issues, this new one is something 
of a disappointment altogether. The 
Bauernhochzeit is not particularly gay, and 
the woodwind is too backward in this 
section. When the rusalki appear their 
moonlit background is disturbed by a bad 
surface—rare in one of this company’s discs. 


In From Bohemia’s Meadows and Forests I 
again much prefer Keilberth, who gives to 
the Polka exactly the right mixture of ease 
and jollity; in Fricsay’s account there 
beats a slightly feverish pulse. One might 
perhaps characterise the new versions as 
being a “‘conductor’s”’ performances, while 
in the Telefunken record the Czech players 
of the Bamberg Orchestra render the 
adorable music with affection and 
spontaneity. The recording, too, is more 
comfortable and spacious. 


Rehearing the Philips disc in a pressing 
different from the one I originally reviewed, 
I was unpleasantly struck by a sustained 
hum which congeals the woodwind solos of 
the opening. AS. 


STRAUSS, R. Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40, 
Symphonic Poem. John Weicher 
(violin). Chicago Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Fritz Reiner. 
H.M.V. ALP1209 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
V.P.O., Krauss (12/52) LX T2729 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (11/54) MG50012 

There is something insufferably self- 
satisfied and pompous and humourless 
about a man who writes a long loud piece 
of music all about himself and calls it 

“A Hero’s Life”. Strauss’s magic is 

fortunately sufficiently potent to make one 

forget the outrageous origin of this music— 
though I always find myself wishing that 
the Battle scene were five minutes shorter; 
its longeurs make me wonder what on earth 
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it is he is battling about. It is especially 
easy to think well of this work when there 
is an opportunity of hearing it so well 
played (and recorded) as on the new H.M.V. 
recording. Yet I am not at all sure that it 
is the best available, for the Decca and 
Mercury discs happen to be unusually 
good too. H.M.V. have used a very 
resonant studio with splendid results. The 
Mercury disc, though drier, is almost 
equally good acoustically ; in this respect 
the Decca comes a bad third. But as regards 
balance, Mercury, using single microphone 
technique, win by a short head. On the 
new H.M.V. the horns are noticeably 
lacking in “ring” in fortissimo unison 
passages—this no doubt is due to the play- 
ing as well as to the balance. I also find 
Mercury’s solo violin the most satisfying 
of the three both technically and musically; 
the soloist on the new H.M.V. does not 
always keep the music flowing, and at 
least once he makes something near non- 
sense of it. The Critics section is treated 
quite differently on the three discs. Reiner 
makes them viscious ; Dorati, perhaps less 
effectively, makes them sneer quietly ; 
Krauss makes them cackle in a senile way by 
getting his woodwind to distort their tone. 
One would expect Krauss’s interpretation 
to be authentic ; it is certainly immensely 
effective. 


In short I find it hard to say which of these 
three very fine records is the best. You may 
well think that the new disc’s wonderfully 
full round resonance outweighs the very 
slightly superior performance and balance 
achieved by Mercury. R.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet— 
Fantasy Overture. “1812” Over- 
ture, Op. 49. Marche Slave, Op. 
31. Capriccio Italien, Op. 45. Pro 
Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna conducted by Jonel Perlea. 
Vox PL8700 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


One solution of the coupling problem 
that faces a potential buyer of these pieces 
is certainly to settle for the present record. 
Save for the absentees Francesca and Hamlet 
the family group is complete on one disc ; 
Vox’s own timings add up to 62’ 45”—not 
making the disc, I think, quite the longest 
player ever to be published, but certainly 
making it not far short of that. In the 
circumstances a masterpiece of recording 
will not be looked for; it is surprising, 
actually, that there is in fact so much 
brilliance. Allied, unfortunately, with 
harshness—in places of a degree making it 


impossible to guarantee enjoyment of the . 


music. 


This is, however, quite reasonably 
performed, if without any especial refine- 
ment or vitality. Best, perhaps, the 
Capriccio Italien (why do we all mix our 
languages in titling this in ‘‘ English ” ?) ; 
least satisfactory the Marche Slave, which 
proceeds in a dreary fashion. Trying hard, 
I can muster little other than economy by 
way of reason for recommendation ; and 
that isn’t really quite enough. M.M. 
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WAGNER. Prelude and Liebestod 
from ‘“‘ Tristan und Isolde”. Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey ; Siegfried’s 


Funeral Music from * Die 
Gétterdammerung ”. Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du 


Conservatoire de Paris conducted 
by Carl Schuricht. Decca LXT5026 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Coupled as above : 


Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (9/53) CTL7035 
Tristan : 
Philharmonia, Kletzki (2/54) 383CX1129 
Gotterdammerung : 
Munich Op. Orch., Konwitschny 
2/54) ULP9065 


Vienna P.O., Furtwangler (12/54) (H)ALP1016 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini (9/54) (H)ALP1173 

Comparison here is only invited with the 
Capitol disc, as the others all have different 
couplings, and it need not occupy much 
space because Steinberg’s performance of 
the pieces is notably better than Schuricht’s 
and, in respect of the recording, warmer and 
fuller in tone. 

I find little or no incandescence in 
Schuricht’s Tristan excerpts: the playing 
is too even paced and there is none here of 
the growing passion we get in Steinberg’s 
fine renderings. The upward string rushes 
in the Prelude have no thrill in them and 
the peak climax (as also in the Liebestod 
and in Siegfried’s Funeral March) does not 
blaze out. 

The Rhine Journey starts badly with one 
wood-wind player coming in a fraction late 
with the Fate theme, inaudible timpani, 
and a faulty trombone entry with the same 
theme. It was a good idea to give this 
theme twice, by starting a bar earlier, 
instead of once (as is more usual) but these 
faults, which the conductor must have 
noticed, should have been remedied. The 
playing, after this, is lively, if at times 
rough. It is a little startling to have the 
Rhine Journey attached, without a break, to 
the music of the moment at which Hagen 
stabs Siegfried in the back. Toscanini, I 
believe, uses this lead to the Funeral 
Music (it includes, of course, Siegfried’s 
‘* apostrophe ”’ to Brunnhilde) but I should 
be surprised to hear he made no break 
before it. 

Steinberg uses the concert ending to the 
Rhine Journey and starts the Funeral Music 
at the usual place. Schuricht’s label, to be 
precise, should read Siegfried’s Death and 
Funeral Music. A.R. 


WAGNER. Orchestral Excerpts from 
“ Der Fliegende Hollander ” ; “ Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg ” ; 
“ Parsifal ” ; “ Die Gitterdammer- 
ung *. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Bart. Philips ABL3039 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I am not one of those who mind 
orchestral Wagner that jumps from the 
start of Die Meistersinger, Act 3 to the 
apprentices at the end—the usual extracts 
from this Act are on this record. But 
I confess I was a bit staggered, when 
I turned to the other side, to find that I was 
expected to go backwards in an opera: to 
hear the Funeral Music from Die Gétter- 
démmerung and to continue into Dawn and 
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the Rhine Journey. We are evidently 
intended to accept this, for there is no 
band to separate the two, and there is 
scarcely a pause in the music. 


The rest of the record is made up by the 
Overture to the Flying Dutchman and the 
Parsifal Good Friday music. This last is 
the most beautifully played and since the 
recording favours soft music rather more 
than loud, it is very moving to hear. The 
Gétterddimmerung extracts are very good, 
though the Funeral Music hasn’t the over- 
whelming power of that remarkable Furt- 
wangler performance and recording, nor 
are the earlier pieces from this opera as 
wonderful as Toscanini makes them sound. 
But it is a good all-round record and 
collects all these things together perfectly 
satisfactorily. T.H. 


WALTON. Portsmouth Point—Over- 
ture ; Siesta ; Scapino—Comedy 
Overture ; The Wise Virgins— 
Ballet Suite. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. Decca LXT5028 (12 in, 
36s. 54d.). 

I am glad to have this chance of revising, 
in part at any rate, my too sweeping 
condemnation of the recording of The Wise 
Virgins in its MP edition (LW5157, April 
last). The performance, I described as 
ideal—alert, spirited and joyous. Further 
playing suggests that the lack of definition 
in some of the faster passages may be due 
to the L.P.O., not the engineers. A nasty 
pre-echo, however, disturbs us, and the 
surface of my copy is rather troublesome. 
But although the best of the L.P.O./ 
Kingsway Hall recordings are finer than 
this, it was rather unkind to call it a 
* failure ”’. 


Pre-echo, surface and all, the recording 
sounds unchanged on the LP. This is a 
most welcome collection, a record to have ; 
the first LP Scapino and Siesta, and the 
* definitive ”’ Portsmouth Point, I would say, 
despite the composer’s own version being 
available (in Columbia 33C1016, or on 
the EP SEL1506). How wonderfully fresh 
Portsmouth Point (after Rowlandson) and 
Scapino (after Callot) still sound ; the former 
dates from 1925, the latter from 1940. 
Siesta, a piece that seldom seems to be given 
in the concert hall, is contemporary with 
the final version of Fagade (1926). I hope 
Sir Adrian’s record will give it a new lease 
of life, for it is well worth hearing—like a 
more extended and elaborate version of a 
Fagade slumber piece. All this side of the 
disc is most brilliantly recorded, and 
admirably played. 

I may be wrong, but the sleeve-writer 
appears to-me to be confusing Dame Ninette 
de Valois’s The Wise and the Foolish Virgins 
of 1933 (what music was used for this?), 
and Frederick Ashton’s The Wise Virgins of 
1940 (the note says 1939). And the writer 
seems to imply that Dame Ninette’s Job, 
Bar aux Folies Bergére and The Rake’s 
Progress are Ashton ballets. While quibbling, 
let me jib at being told that ballet “ is 
first and foremost architectural, differi.¢ 
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from architecture and painting only (!) 
in that it exists in time and is concerned 
with movement ”’. The writer believes in 
drawing lines wide, however, and catches 
up ‘such men as Piero della Francesca 
and Alessandro Botticelli’? in one phrase. 
AP. 


LE GROUPE DES SIX. Introduction 
by Jean Cocteau. Overture (Taille- 
ferre). Prelude—Fugue—Postlude 
(Honegger). Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire 
conducted by Georges Tzipine. 
Sécheresses (Poulenc). Chorale E 
Brasseur, Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire 
conducted by Georges Tzipine. Le 
printemps au fond de la mer 
(Durey). Denise Duval (soprano), 
Wind Section of La Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire con- 
ducted by Georges Tzipine. Phédre 
—Suite Symphonique (Auric). 
Symphony No. 2 (Milhaud). 
Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire conducted 
by Georges Tzipine. Columbia 
33C0.X1252-3 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


I greatly enjoyed this excellently pre- 
sented pair of discs and recommend them 
strongly to those who enjoy these com- 
posers’ music or who want to find out 
more about Les Six. (How many, asked to 
name them, would put Satie in and over- 
look the now forgotten Durey ?) All these 
items are first appearances on LP, they are 
consistently well played and recorded, and 
the. only possible criticism of the presenta- 
tion is that the notes on the music of the 
first disc overflow on to the sleeve of the 
second, so that if you should want to 
acquire only the first (which has the best 
music on it) you will find the most essential 
part of the note on Poulenc’s Sécheresses 
missing. 

The first disc is the most rewarding, 
with its talk by Cocteau, the mouthpiece 
of the group, Tailleferre’s lively Overture, 
Honegger’s impressive and often moving 
music from his ballet Amphion, and Poulenc’s 
mature and remarkable choral suite. 
Durey’s song completes this record, but 
one cannot help feeling that this is here for 
completeness, rather than on its merits. If, 
like me, you have only school French, the 
translation on the sleeve and Cocteau’s 
clear speech will put you at no disadvantage. 
There is only one slight blemish, what 
sounds like a sudden tape join at the start 
of Honegger’s Fugue. 

The second disc I found rather tedious, 
with a whole side of Auric at his most 
pretentious (how much better he is in 
lighter style) and a whole side of Milhaud 
which left me cold, though I realise that 
many readers will not agree with me there. 

But with these two discs it matters little 
if some of the music is not so good. Com- 
pieteness and the highest standards of 
production are the thing. ‘Fads 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartets— 
Volume VI. Quartet No. g in 
C major, Op. 59, No. 3. Quartet 
No. 10 in E flat major, Op. 74. 
Hungarian String Quartet. 
Columbia 33CX1254 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 





Quartet No.9: 
Pascal Quar‘et (1/53) CLP1207 
Italian Quartet (6/52) LXT2679 


Quartet No. 10: 
Pascal Quartet 


(10/53) CLP1208 
I believe it was Lord Berners who used to 
drive at great speeds through small towns 
and villages in a high-powered car, crouch- 
ing behind the wheel and wearing various 
masks fashioned in the likeness of this or 
that great composer. Were I to see Berners, 
a la Beethoven, belting down the Brighton 
Road as if in competition with an invisible 
jet aircraft, I could not be more touchingly 
reminded of the Hungarian Quartet’s 
performance of Op. 59, No. 3. 


This quartet is usually admitted to be 
something of a virtuoso piece ; but that is 
no excuse for breaking speed records. The 
plain facts are these: if you want Quartets 
g and 10 in the Pascal version, you must 
buy two records, for each takes a complete 
Nixa disc. Columbia cramp the two works 
on to one disc, which is highly economical 
but dubious artistically. The E flat quartet 
suffers less than the C major; in fact, I 
think that the reading of the former is one 
of the very best the Hungarians have given 
us to date. But the C major is all too fast. 
One hardly knows whether to blame the 
quartet for trying to show off their super- 
lative technique, or the recording author- 
ities for attempting to squeeze the work on 
to one side. A small adjustment might have 
saved the day, for the exposition section of 
the first movement is repeated, and if this 
had been cut, there would have been a 
saving of two precious minutes. Even this 
small amount would have permitted the 
teams to give a greater sense of grandeur 
and expansiveness to the work, which it 
well deserves and genuinely needs. 


The slow movement, in spite of its 
harmonic tension, or even—in certain 
instances—because of it, needs a tempo 
capable of giving an atmosphere of repose 
and reminiscence. There is a_ strong 
impression of hurry in the Hungarians’ 
performance, and this does much to nullify 
the often beautiful tone quality they 
produce. Again, in the Minuetto, it is the 
grazioso element that is missing, and in 
order to get the required contrast between 
this movement and the finale (which 
follows without a break), the finale itself 
is taken at a breakneck speed. They do it 
in 5'6", which would have made even 
Lord Berners blink. 


The E flat quartet, as I said, is on the 
other hand one of the most satisfying 
performances in the series. It is streets 
ahead of the Pascal version, and shows how 
and when “ white” tone-colour may be 
used: it is employed with unsurpassed 


feeling in the A flat minor passage in the 
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slow movement (bar 103). The Pascals 
tend to use it too frequently, and with 
tedious and mock-religious. effect. They 
wake up, however, in time for the Presto 
third movement, which they play with great 
verve. One good movement cannot, 
however, redeem an unsatisfactory disc, so 
the prize must go unequivocally to the 
Hungarians. The best performance of the 
C major quartet still remains in the hands 
of the Italians, who give a sensitive and 
well-proportioned interpretation on two 
sides of a Decca disc. 


BRAHMS. Trio No. 1 in B major, 
Op. 8. Artur Rubinstein (piano), 
Jascha Heifetz (violin), Emanuel 
Feuermann (’cello). H.M.V. BLP 
1056 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Trio di Trieste (4/54) LXT2901 
Fournier, Janigro, Badura-Skoda (1/55) WLP5237 
This fourteen-year-old recording 
appeared in America and Australia on 
78s, but so far as I know it now makes its 

first appearance in this country. It is a 

comfortable recording, very easy on the 

ear, but without the “ presence ”’ of the Trio 

di Tr'este version on Decca. Heifetz tends 

too much to dominate the ensemble, in 

point of balance. Despite the attractive 
price, and the starry cast, of the new/old 
record, I incline towards the Decca one, so 
favourably received by L.S. on its original 
appearance. Here is an ensemble with more 
give and take, more truly ‘‘ chamber ”’ in 
style. I like their slightly slower tempi, 
particularly for the last movement. The 
balance is ideal, the feeling more spontane- 
ous, and the recording faithful and intimate. 


I have left the strongly competitive Nixa 
disc out of account because at the moment 
of writing pressings are, for some technical 
reason, not available from the factory. 


AAP. 


BRAHMS. Quartet No. 2 in A minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2. Quartet No. 3 in B 
flat major, Op. 67. Vegh Quartet. 
Decca LXT5027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Coupled as above: 

Curtis String Quartet 
Quartet No. 2 in A minor : 

Hollywood Quartet 
Quartet No. 3 in B flat: 

Quartetto Italiano 


(4/55) WLP5152 
(11/52) CTL7021 
(5/55) 33CX1244 

Two months ago I was complaining of a 
disc which crowded so much music into its 
two sides that it didn’t give the tone 
quality a chance. By a coincidence Decca 
have now issued precisely the same two 
quartets on a single record, and have some- 
how or other adorned them with a tone 
quality that is very good indeed. Only at 
the end of the A minor quartet could I 
detect any deterioration. As the music is 
very well played into the bargain, this 
record is wonderfully good value for money. 
And yet if money is no object and you want 
the very best available versions, the Capitol 
and Columbia discs listed above are to be 
preferred. The Vegh Quartet has many 
virtues. Each of the four players has fine 
tone, and their ensemble is impeccable. 
But for me they are too steady and matier- 
of-fact where Brahms is concerned. In 
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classical works they are, in my opinion, to be 
preferred to the Quartetto Italiano, but 
not in this B flat quartet where extreme 
steadiness does not seem to me to be an asset. 
Their tempi are noticeably quicker in the 
first and last movements, just a shade too 
quick in my opinion, and, eschewing rubato, 
they cannot give this wayward music time 
to breathe. All this is equally true of the 
two interpretations of the A minor. The 
Hollywood Quartet give the first movement 
an urgency by occasionally moving the 
music along just a shade quicker ; the Vegh 
Quartet are rock-like and “ un-urgent”’. 
Again they are a shade too matter-of-fact 
in the second movement and a shade too 
fast in the third. 


But my frequent use of the word “ shade ” 
reflects something more than a jaded 
vocabulary ; these differences are in truth 
very slight, and it is impossible to write 
about them without seeming to exaggerate 
them. This is a very fine record in every 
way, and though this is not quite the way 
I happen to think Brahms should be played 
you may very well think otherwise. R.F. 


DELIUS. Violin Sonata No. 2. Max 
Rostal (violin), Colin Horsley 
(piano). °Cello Sonata. Caprice 
and Elegy. Serenade from “‘Hassan”’. 
Anthony Pini (’cello), Wilfrid Parry 
(piano). Argo RG47 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Even those who dislike the repetitious 
nature of Delius’s chamber music, its 
incessant flow and lack of contrast and 
tension will, I think, succumb to Max 
Rostal’s and Colin Horsley’s lovely per- 
formance of the composer’s Second Violin 
Sonata. Mr. Rostal’s beautiful shaping of 
the phrases, his imaginative distribution of 
light and shade, and his capturing of the 
elusive spirit of the music, enchanted me: 
and he is most ably partnered by Mr. 
Horsley. The middle section has the 
meditative beauty of which Delius alone 
knew the secret, a beauty both melodic and 
harmonic, and it is fully realised here. 


I cannot be so enthusiastic about the 
performance of the pieces on the reverse. 
The ’cello is, of course, a far less satisfactory 
and tractable solo instrument than the 
violin, but Anthony Pini, though his playing 
is warm and sympathetic, might have done 
more to relieve the ear with variety of tone. 
The ’cello is given practically no rest 
throughout and so such variety is urgently 
needed. The close of the work, in which 
there is also one of Delius’s ‘‘ dreaming ” 
sections, is eloquently done. 


The Caprice and Elegy are mere morceaux de 
salon and not good ones at that—I should 
have preferred the Dance for the Harpsichord 
as a fill-up—but both they and the Serenade 
from Hassan could have been more imagin- 


atively done. Wilfrid Parry is surely too 
heavy handed in the latter. In spite of 
these criticisms the disc is worth the money 
alone for the outstanding Rostal-Horsley 
performance, and there are many good 
moments in the playing of the ’Cello Sonata. 
The recording shows excellent balance and 
good tone. A.R. 


June, 1955 


MOZART. Quintet in A major for 
Clarinet and Strings, K.581. Mem- 
bers of the Vienna Octet. Decca 
LXT5032 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
de Bavier, New Italian (8/52) LX T2698 
Kell, Fine Arts Quartet 3/53) AXTL1007 


Wlach, Vienna Konzerthaus (11/53) WLP5112 
Riha, Smetana Quartet (8/54) LPM112 


Smoothness and restraint characterize 
the new Viennese performance. Boskovsky 
is the clarinettist—round-toned, fluent, 
musical, and without vibrato: a player in 
many ways similar to Wlach, as each of 
them no doubt must reflect often enough. 
But on these records Boskovsky’s smoothness 
is set off better, I think, that Wlach’s ; for 
the strings of the Vienna Octet sound 
altogether more co-operative in that 
direction than do those of the Vienna 
Konzerthaus, and are certainly greatly 
helped to sound so by a much rounder 
recording. With fine tone, surface, and 
balance, in fact, the recording of this new 
Decca helps considerably towards making 
the version an entirely recommendable one, 
for the performance has many felicities—a 
first movement that is alive without being 
too jaunty, a slow movement with sufficient 
pulse to project its beauty, a minuet all the 
more effective on its many repeats for being 
taken that fraction quicker than its two 
trios, and a finale with a beautifully-played 
adagio section. 


With side-timings of about 15 and 16 
minutes respectively I would have thought 
that, especially with the light texture of 
the music, this performance could have been 
accommodated with no loss of recorded 
quality on a ten-inch disc. No doubt there 
still lurk here and there a few buyers who 
believe that no music can be good music 
unless it comes in the twelve-inch size ; but 
they must surely be greatly outnumbered 
by those who believe that gs. 2d. saved is 
gs. 2d. towards the next purchase ? 


On this occasion economy can be served 
only by buying the Supraphon version, 
which is really too robust in style and rough 
in sound to be recommended. Within the 
more expensive twelve-inch field the new 
Decca may indeed still be recommended, 
though with two riders: that those with a 
taste for a leisurely and romantic perform- 
ance should consider the earlier Decca 
LXT2698 ; and that those with a taste for 
Reginald Kell’s clarinet playing should 
consider—as they undoubtedly will— 
Brunswick AXTL1007. M.M. 


MOZART. Divertimento in D major, 
K.136; Divertimento in B flat 
major, K.137; Divertimento in F 
major, K.138. Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra, Munich conducted by 
Kurt Redel. London L’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL50072 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

These three Divertimenti are sometimes 
called the three ‘‘ Salzburg Symphonies ”’, 
and sometimes listed among the early 
string quartets. Played on a string 
orchestra of limited numbers, as here, they 
tend to reveal their quartet origin; the 
first violin line, solo-designed, sounds wiry 
and detached played by not-enough firsts. 
And a hard, unrelentingly brisk style 








